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We made the magic moccasins for these modern “Hiawathas’ 
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FIRST TRAINS IN AMERICA with a full-length, all-dome lounge 
car are Milwaukee Railroad’s two famous “name trains’, 
the Twin Cities and Olympian Hiawathas. Like their legend- 
ary Indian namesake, they too wear magic moccasins that 
let them run like the wind—the Timken® roller bearings on 


their axles, which eliminate all speed restrictions due to 
bearings. Timken bearings paved the way for the stream. 
liner age. And now the railroads are turning to them to 
revolutionize freight service, too, by eliminating the problem 
of “hot boxes” (overheated friction bearings). 


The newest miracle is “Roller Freight” 








“ROLLER FREIGHT” on one railroad has 
gone 50 million car-miles without a 
“hot box”. But freight cars on old- 
style friction bearings average only 
212,000 car-miles between set-outs for 
“hot boxes”. 


MAIN CAUSE of freight train delays is 
the “hot box”. Always working to im- 
prove freight service, the railroads are 
now finding the answer to “hot boxes” 
in “Roller Freight”— freight cars on 
Timken tapered rollet bearings. 


ANOTHER RAILROAD cut running time 
in half on a livestock run with “Roller | 
Freight”. With Timken roller bearings 
on the axles, cattle ride smoothly, 
arrive in better condition. Livestock 
business has increased 30% in two years. 
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business-success books for only 


Build the vocabulary you need 
for success—in just 3 weeks 
with this remarkable method! 


WORD POWER 
MADE EASY 


by NORMAN LEWIS 


How much has 
your vocabulary 
to do with your 
progress—and 
your pay check? 
Plenty! Listen to 
this:—The John- 





WORMAN son O’Connor 
lewis HUMAN EN.- 

GINEERING 
Famous LABORATORY 
author of has tested the 
“How To vocabularies of 
Read Bet- thousands of 


ter and 


people in all age 
Faster.”” 


groups and in all 
walks of life— 
and has discovered that the 
men drawing down the high- 
est salaries have the largest 
vocabularies! 


This book shows you in three 
weeks how to build a rich, 

lective, permanent vocabu- 
lary—how to gather and build 
ideas; how to choose words 
that have punch and drive 
- + . words that lead to 
straight thinking, build self- 
assurance, improve ability 
toconvey exact information. 


The average adult learns 
only 50 new words a year. 
According to Mr. wis’ 
schedule, you will have 
learned 50 new words in one 
hour. And if you apply your- 
self to this book one hour a 
day for 21 days, it will pay 
Word dividends that are !iter- 
ally beyond calculation. 
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Pub. at 
$3.75 


54,00, af of 55 top executives 
ra ood speech” as most 
debertent development factor 


HOW TO 
TALK WELL 


by JAMES F. BENDER 


This book offers 
hundreds of spe- 
cific aids to help 
you improve your 
speaking habits 
in your job, in 
selling a product, 





DR. JAMES or yourself, in 
F. BENDER talking before a 
group, or in talk- 

Psycholo- ing on a telephone. 
gist, Here are 12-tips 
teacher, to make you a 
author better conversa- 
and tionalist, 3 steps 
lecturer. to building better 


speech habits, 10 
guideposts to popularity, 3 
rules that assutfe you a more 
persuasive voice, 18 ways 
successful speakers control 
stage fright, 24 ways to keep 
an audience alert and respon- 
sive, and 38 ways to conduct 
meetings and be a good chair- 
man. Here are ways to over- 
come timidity, think on your 
feet, acquire poise and confi- 
dence, make your voice sound 
better, prepare and deliver 
an effective speech.’ 
Spend a few minutes each 
day reading this book. You 
will, in a remarkably short 
time, acquire the kind of 
speech that commands re- 
spect, influences people, and 
gets things done. 


EXECUTIVE BOOKS 


100 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 





NOW! To readers of this magazine—the most 
generous offer in the entire history of Executive Books 
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Pub. at 
$2.50 


How you can be a master” at 
etting ahead faster and easier 


y “getting along better!” 
SUCCESSFUL 
HUMAN RELATIONS 


by WILLIAM J. REILLY, Ph.D. 


John D. Rocke- 
feller once said “I 
will pay more for 
the ability to han- 
dle people than 
for any other 


ability under the 
WILLIAM J. sun’’. Today, 
REILLY,Ph.D. that feeling is be- 

coming more and 
National- more important 
ly-known throughout the 
business business world. 
consult- This book shows 
ant. with wonderfully 


revealing and 
practicalexampleswhat 
you can do to improve 
your relations with 
others; how you can 
open closed minds; how 
you can win the confi- 
denceofothers;how you 
can inspire belief and 
how to win the “‘spon- 
sorship”’ of others. 
The ability to go for- 
ward in your career— 
at work, at home, and 
in our communities— 
depends to a very 
great extent on the 
number of people in 
whom you can create 
a relationship founded 
on confidence and be- 
lief. This book shows 
you how! 


and FREE 
membership 
- ove Executive 


Published ata total price of $10.20 
but you get all 3 for only $1. 


(plus few cents postage) 

IVING you 3 full-sized, hard-cover books like 
these for only $1 is for us a very expensive way 
to introduce you to the Executive Plan and show you 
the kind of books you will be offered regularly as a 
FREE member of America’s famous Executive Book 
Club at big savings—(members buy only the selec- 
tions of their choice—at savings of at least 25% from 

the established retail prices.) 
We feel sure, however, that this introductory offer is the best 
way because these three Executive selections have been chosen 
by our editors as the very finest books available in the 3 most 
important ‘‘areas’’ of executive development. Indeed, execu- 
tives making $25,000 a year (and up) will tell you that this 


3-way development is the real key to winning your way toa 
better job at better pay. 


How this Executive “‘Plan’’ works— 


@ Each month, Executive Books’ editors select an outstand- 
ing book by a recognized authority—a man at the TOP. Each 
book deals with knowledge essential to your success ... 
practical, helpful texts. 
@ Each month you will receive as a member, a free copy of 
our report, “The Executive.” In it you'll find a full description 
of the forthcoming month’s selection (chosen from new books 
of the leading Publishers) and a summary of many other cur- 
rent books on practical subjects. Thus, you have nearly a 
month to tell us whether or not you wish the selection. 
@ You are not obligated to accept every menth’s selection. 
You may take as few as four selections a year and still retain 
all the privileges and savings to which you are entitled. How- 
ever, let’s be clear about it. As a member you agree to purchase 
four selections of your choice during the next 12 months. 
@ The Executive Plan always saves you money, too. Execu- 
tive Book selections cost members an average of less than 
$3.25 (including shipping). You always pay at least 25% less 
oon the publisher’s regular retail price. Frequently two books 
are offered as a Combined Selection—at a price that may be 
no more than the retail cost of one of the books—a saving of 
nearly 50% to you as a member. 


Mail coupon! You need send no money! 


The dollar you invest for these 3 vitally important 
“key” books may well be the most productive dollar 
you ever invested in your life. Just one of these books 
can make the difference between a better job and 
staying in the same old “‘rut.” So, join with the thou- 
sands of Executive Plan members in “‘key”’ positions 
in such top organizations as American Tel. & Tel., 
Beechnut Packing, B&O Railroad, Bethlehem Steel, 
International Business Machines, Gulf Oil, Standard 
Oil of Ohio, Universal Atlas Cement, Remington 
Rand, etc. Act at once to let Executive Books help 
you succeed in business. Mail coupon today. 











ALL 3 —— SUCCESS BOOKS FOR ONLY $1 
blished at a total price of $10.20) 
EXECUTIVE BOOKS, Dept. 200, 100 Sixth Ave., New York 13, N.Y. 
I accept your introductory offer of these 3 Executive Selections 
for only $1.00* (plus a few cents shipping) with Free membership 
in Executive Books. 
With my 3 books also send me the current edition of the Executive 
so I may decide whether or not I wish to purchase next month’s 
selection. I understand that as a member my only obligation is to 
choose as few as 4 of the 16 or more books offered during the next 12 
months. 
0 Bill me $1.00 (plus a few cents shipping) 
*() I would prefer you to pay shipping so I’m enclosing $1.00 
(NO-RISK GUARANTEE: If not delighted, return all books with- 
in 7 days, and membership will be cancelled.) 
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Zone (if any) State 
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The March of the News 


That hat. Among those who get worked 
up about such things, Dwight Eisenhower 
couldn’t have caused more excitement if 
he’d decided to go to his inauguration on 
horseback—as Thomas Jefferson did. 

Really, all he did was decide to wear 
a comfortable hat—a black Homburg—to 
the affair... Like many another 
American male before him, he’d reached 
the conclusion that he’d look and feel 
silly in a high silk hat. 

His choice of headgear, however, 
cieated quite a stir . . . On the morn- 
ing after, newspapers still were carrying 
clothing-store advertisements picturing 
silk toppers—“for the men who will at- 
tend the inauguration” . . . Some mem- 
bers of the Eisenhower party slipped out 
during the day to try on Homburgs . 
The retail market for the soft, rolled- 
brim hat style made famous by Britain’s 
Anthony Eden “firmed up quickly,” as 
the business analysts say. 


Tradition. Actually the Homburg— 
named for a town in Germany—has con- 
siderable standing as an item of digni- 
fied attire . . . It, together with striped 
trousers, is standard equipment at diplo- 
matic functions for dignitaries all over 
the world except those who wear turbans 
. . . But Dwight Eisenhower gave it the 
highest standing in its history . . . By 
doing so he broke with an American 
tradition. 

You can go clear back to the begin- 
ning of United States history and not 
find a Homburg at an inauguration .. . 
George Washington wore a tricorn—the 
three-cornered hat fashionable in his 
day . . . After Washington, the beaver 
hat became standard attire at swearing- 
in ceremonies. 

The high silk hat made its appearance 
in England in 1830 . . . Twenty years 
later—in 1850—Millard Fillmore wore one 
to his own inauguration—and it has been 
the thing to do ever since . . . Only once 
between then and now has the topper 
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been missing . . . That was at Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's fourth inauguration—a more- 
or-less private ceremony that took place 
on the south portico of the White House 
... Mr. Roosevelt wore no hat since there 
was no parade—and he was only going a 
few feet from his living quarters to retake 
the oath of office. 


“Simple and dignified.’’ So the high 
silk hat at inaugurals had become as 
much an American tradition as peanuts 
at a ball game . . . Why did Dwight D. 
Eisenhower rule that custom out in 
1953? . . . Obviously, those who were 
puzzled had long since forgotten the 
General’s remark of a few weeks ago. 

Ike had said he wanted “simple and 
dignified” induction ceremonies . . . But 
by last week the affair had grown into a 
three-day extravaganza . . . Long before 
January 20 the whole program was a 
sellout . . . The total cost promised 
Washington the biggest inauguration in 
history. 

All seats were reserved weeks in ad- 
vance along the parade route—laid out 
to assure all spectators a good look at 10 
miles of floats, cowboys, Indians, State 
Governors, an Eskimo dog team and al- 
most anything you can mention... 
There was such a demand for tickets to 
the inaugural ball that the committee 
had to hire two halls . . . Not a hotel 
room in town remained unreserved—and 
some hotels were putting in three beds to 
the room . . . As a sample of the way 
the thing was growing—the committee 
started out with one elephant for the 
parade and wound up with three. 


Enough. Where did this leave Dwight 
Eisenhower? . . . He was embarrassed 
at all the fuss being made over him—but 
he didn’t want to deprive fellow Republi- 
cans of their joyful celebration . . 
Finally he told friends the line had to be 
drawn somewhere. 
He drew it at the silk top hat. 
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WHAT DOES THE 


‘93 PLYMOUTH’S NEW 


balance 
MEAN TO YOU? 


Before you even think of buying any 
new car, drive the new 1953 Plymouth— 
at your dealer’s now! Plymouth is in- 
troducing something new in ride-engi- 
neering—a new way of keeping the ride 
in true balance—so the great new: 1953 
Plymouth steers and rides like no other 
car in the low-priced field. Also, the en- 
gine is stepped up to 100 horsepower 
with new, higher 7.1 to 1 compression 
ratio...and there’s a new one-piece 
curved windshield...a new truly bal- 
anced body design with more usable 
space inside . . . other new features you'll 
want to see! 


New control of PITCH 


In the 53 Plymouth, the masses of weight 
are placed where they’ll resist forward- 
and-back or pitching motion of the car. 
Rear springs are synchronized to react a 
split-second faster than front ones, so 
they catch up with the rebound of the 
front springs and keep the ride level. 


Equipment and trim are subject to availability of materials 
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New control of ROLL 


You'll notice how the new '53 Plymouth 
refuses to tip or sway, and how it “cor- 
ners” like a cat on the sharpest curves! 
The center of gravity. has been lowered, 
the frame is 4 inches wider and the new, 
wider rear springs are angle-mounted to 
resist roll. 
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New control of JOUNCE 


Rear springs are wider. Rear axle is set 
farther forward on the springs, so wheels 
stay firmly on the road while allowing full 
spring action. And you get the famous 
Oriflow shock absorbers, too. Result— 
smooth going over the roughest roads! 


PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
Detroit 31, Michigan 


wS2 PLYMOUTH 


THERE’S MORE QUALITY IN IT—YOU GET MORE VALUE OUT OF IT 
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[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Less Red Tape for Business? . . . Truman Sees 1 Year 
Of Clear Sailing for Ike . .. Why Egypt Dislikes U. S. 


General Eisenhower is a little dis- 
turbed by the fact that France—even 
with a direct national interest at stake 
—trefuses to send drafted youths to 
fight in Indo-China to save that coun- 
try from the Communists. The United 
States drafts its youths to fight a 
United Nations war in Korea. 


x xk 


John Foster Dulles, as Secretary of 
State, will review basic U.S. policy, 
which accepts France as the keystone 
in the defense arch in Europe. There 
is increasing question among U.S. 
military men about the dependability 
of France in time of any crisis, owing 
to political problems. 


x kw * 


The Eisenhower Administration is go- 
ing to find a place for professors and 
so-called “intellectuals.” The big ad- 
ministrative jobs, however, are going 
to men experienced in management, 
not to men with fancy theories. 


x *k * 


Mr. Truman has confided to friends 
that he thinks Ike may have clear 
sailing for about a year and then will 
face serious division within his Ad- 
ministration. The Truman idea is that 
Ike’s troubles will come when the 
boom ends and one group of advisers 
and aides will favor a hands-off policy 
by Government while Eisenhower and 
another group will favor action by 
Government to prevent a real bust. 


x * * 


Joseph Dodge, Budget Director, is go- 
ing to make a serious effort to cut 
down on the number of forms busi- 
nessmen must fill out and to simplify 
such forms that cannot be dispensed 
with. For 20 years, business has been 
annoyed by the paper work required 
by Government. 


kk 


The idea of a processing tax—a tax 
on farm products at time of process- 
ing—is being restudied as a possible 





means of finding money to help pay 
for farm programs. 


ee 


Ike has warned top men in his Admin- 
istration against qualifying for the 
title “blabbermouth”—as bestowed 
by Robert Lovett, retiring Defense 
Secretary. Newspapermen, for the mo- 
ment at least, are surprised by the rel- 
atively “leakproof” character of the 
Eisenhower Cabinet. The contrast 
with Truman and Roosevelt Admin- 
istrations is sharp. 


x * * 


Searchers after economy in the Eisen- 
hower Administration are getting tips 
that large sums can be saved by ap- 
plication of business methods to the 
warehouse systems of the armed serv- 
ices and to the operation of ordnance 
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districts where billions are_ spent, 
Waste on a grand scale is reported. 
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Retiring Defense Secretary Lovett 
sparked only casual interest with his 
idea that more power over the mili- 
tary establishment should be lodged 
in the Secretary of Defense and less in 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Congress is 
more inclined to trust the military 
than some civilians. 


xk 


Spite is being credited in Congress 
with an important part in producing 
the Justice Department proceedings 
against the Kansas City Star ona 
criminal charge of violating antitrust 
laws. This paper uncovered vote- 
fraud cases in Missouri in elections 
in which Mr. Truman was interested. 


xk * 


Egypt’s Premier Naguib is angry with 
U.S. because this country said “No” 
to his request that Egypt be permitted 
to acquire arms in this country. The 
Egyptians, like the Iranians, figure 
that U.S. is playing very close to the 
British on Middle Eastern policy. 


x * * 


The Emir of Kuwait, reputedly the 
world’s richest man in terms of cur- 
rent income, is becoming restive about 
his agreement with the British. Al- 
though his royalties run to more than 
a million dollars a week, the Emir can 
get his hands on only 1 million dol- 
lars a year for spending money and 
cannot finance many of his ideas. 


x *k * 


Ibn Saud, King of Saudi Arabia, i 
finding that Communists are becom: 
ing active in the holy cities of Medin 
and Mecca, where poverty has bet! 
acute in the pilgrim season. The 
money of this kingdom goes large! 
to tribal leaders who are pictured 
slow to pass along benefits to the pe 
ple. The underground is beginning t 
turn out Communist newspapers. 
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SKYSCRAPER OR SAUCEPAN- 


stainless steel means lasting beauty 








Architects, engineers and housewives alike know that stain- 





. less steel is a sound investment in handsome appearance, long 
life and ease of cleaning. That’s why you see this rustless 
steel in so many modern buildings, as well as in hundreds of 

4 products for industry and the home. 

ili- ; ; ; 

sed Armco Stainless is solid stainless steel all the way 

s in through, with no plating or finish to wear off. And it’s 

oh just as practical as it is attractive. While it stands up 

ary 
on the toughest industrial jobs, it also lends sparkling 
beauty to products that you manufacture. 

ress Armco Stainless has another important advan- 

= tage, too. It is made by one of the largest stain- 

ma less producers in the world. Thirty-seven years 

a of national advertising make the Armco label 

tions a valuable sales aid for manufacturers of all 

sted. kinds of products. 






Stainless even “does the dishes.” In 
modern kitchen equipment like this 
electric dishwasher, Armco Stainless 
Steel gives the housewife a smooth, 
durable, easy-to-clean surface that’s 
just as sanitary as it looks. 


This striking new office building is Lever House in New York. Its 24-story walls of 
glass are held in a sturdy “cage” of Armco Stainless Steel. Stainless was used for its 
beauty, its strength and because it is so readily cleaned. 








he peo are chosen for their good looks—and 
ning tK 


pers. 


Pots and pans for today’s kitchen ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION SRMC 


for their long service life. Stainless ~ MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 
steel scores high on both counts. THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 

ose gleaming work surfaces are 
made of Armco Stainless, too. 


The thousand-mile handshake 


When a company-owned Beechcraft 
Executive Transport is available for 
instant action, you and your key men 
find time to shake hands with field 
men, Customers, new business pros- 
pects regularly. For example, you can 
leave at your convenience, cruise in 


MODEL 18 


relaxing comfort one thousand miles 
in less than five hours, tend tc busi- 
ness, return that day. Home office 
work can’t pile up. 

Thousands of executives use this 
soundproofed Beech “Twin” in just 
such fashion daily. In your business, 


you could use more time. Investigate! 
Typical costs and operating data on 
request. 

7 x x 

Call your Beechcraft distributor or 
write Beech Aircraft Corporation, 
Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 


Newsgrann Washington, D. C. 


It's to be a Republican show from now on--no dodging of responsibility. 

Ike is it, the signal caller. Ike's problem is to show results. 

Republicans, in control, will get credit for accomplishments. Also, and it 
tempers enthusiasm, they get blame for mistakes or failures. 

Ike is taking over a big and powerful nation, but one that's not always 
easy to please, one that inclines to be impatient if results are slow. 











Here is the line of action for the early days of Republican rule: 

Korea: Nothing dramatic, no sudden try for a decision... Truce talks: No 
change in essential conditions. Policy will unfold gradually. 

Tax cuts: Acquiesce in them. Excess-profits tax: Congress insists on 
ending it July 1. Let that happen. Cuts for individuals: Sentiment among Con- 
gressmen is strong for some cuts after July 1. Keep cuts moderate. 

Budget: Balancing is an objective, but longer range, not immediate. Budget 
balance when? Probably in the 1955 fiscal year, not 1954. 

















Spending cuts: Each department and agency head is to be responsible. Cuts 
in spending, definitely, are an objective. Time of cuts is complicated by huge 
authorizations to commit funds for future spending. 

Aid to Europe: Problem will be to keep Congress from drastic cutting. 
Dulles-Stassen, in Europe, will seek assurances that can convince Congress to 
continue aid. European Army: Objective still will be to get it built. 

Point Four: That program of aid will simmer. It needs restudy. 

Farm prices: Price guarantees will be fulfilled. Control: Most end. 

Tidelands oil: Initiative in returning to States lies with Congress. 

Patronage: Channels will be set up. Congress will have its rights to 
patronage protected. Machinery probably will be in the National Committee. 




















Ike, in charge, will try-to tighten policies, improve management. 

Direction, broadly, will-change. Government, except where committed by 
law, will try to narrow its activities. Individuals, where possible, will be 
left more on their own--more free to work out their own affairs. 

Ike's goal is less responsibility for Government, more for individuals. 

It's anybody's guess whether the trend will be in the direction Ike wants. 
Much may depend upon what happens to business, what becomes of the boom once 
military spending starts on a broad decline. 











Timetable of trouble, as it is outlined for Ike, is about like this: 
1953: A good year for business. No foreseeable emergencies. A time when a 
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new Administration can get its course fixed, can get set. 

1954: Trouble signs probable in business. Farm troubles bigger. Maybe a 
little unemployment as inflation wears out, some deflation appears. This is a 
year when Republicans can try out their deflation-control ideas. 

1955: Maybe the bottom of any cycle swing down. No drastic shakeout. 
Activity might be off 10 per cent. Recovery signs probable during the year. 

1956: A recovery year. Good business again. 





A shift from inflation, a mild deflation, will not be resisted. 

Fear of trouble, if Republican policy makers have their way, will not ‘ 
dominate policy; will not stand in the way of budget cutting, of efforts to get 
the country's finances in order. That's agreed upon. 








As the Eisenhower team takes over, these points are clear: 

Eisenhower himself is boss. No doubt is left on that score. 

A palace guard is lacking. Ike is working on a team basis with his top 
aides. Decisions, often, are to be reached on a group basis. 

Lines of authority, so far as possible, are being clearly defined. 

Backbiting, talking out of turn, internal feuds, planted stories aimed at 
causing trouble for a rival, will be frowned upon. Idea is to try to get away 
from office politics, from currying favor, which causes trouble. j 

Of course: Ike's test, really, is Congress. Eisenhower is from the so- 
called "liberal," or Dewey, wing of the party. Congress is run by the more 
"conservative," the Taft, wing of the party. Possibilities of irritation, of 
suspicion are great. The Eisenhower intent is to try to overcome then. 

Congress right now is eying Ike intently, watching for weak spots. 














Trouble signs in Russia are real, encouraging. That may be a break. 

Russia's trouble is basic. There's no machinery for orderly change, for 
throwing the rascals out periodically. Purges, spy hunts, hate campaigns have 
to be stirred up to get people's minds off their troubles. 

That's part of it. Another part: There is no way for ambitious men to come 
to the top, except by walking over the man ahead or by convincing the dictator 
that a rival is an enemy. Then: A firing squad takes over. 

_A struggle for Stalin's job is developing now. (See page 11.) 

















Russia, troubled at home, may be less of a threat abroad. 

U.S., changing regimes, stronger at home, can relax a little. 

Ike, taking over, has a real opportunity to gain the initiative. 

Other countries, toying with the idea of neutrality between Russia and 
U.S., may be less inclined to play with a weak Russia, more inclined to tie to a 
Strong U.S., once it is clear that U.S. knows where it is going. 

The time of timidity and indecision may be passing. 


Ike is to have an opportunity to try out many ideas before he strikes bad 
political weather. Jobs are to be plentiful in months just ahead. Prices, 
often, will be a little lower, rather than higher. Farmers will feel a pinch, 
but city people will like lower food prices. Businessmen will be pleased by 
coming end to excess-profits tax. Taxpayers, generally, will appreciate any 
gesture that helps them. Not until business slows will Ike face trouble. 
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Latest Addition 
To Sinclair’s 
Tanker Fleet 
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This noble 25,000-ton tanker, 
capable of a speed of 18 knots, 


poset 


will be ready for service this month 


eddeithts ah ae 





The price you pay for gasoline (excluding tax, tanker will help reduce Sinclair’s transporta- 
of course) is the same now as it was about 25 tion costs. Lower costs are a definite part of 
years ago! Sinclair’s “plan for balanced progress”, one por- 
That’s a remarkable statement, and an even tion of which emphasizes low-cost transporta- 
more remarkable achievement. tion by means of more efficient pipe lines and 


tankers. In any business, economical distribu- 
tion always shows up well on the profit and 
loss statement. 


More efficient tankers are one of the reasons 
why you, as a motorist, get such a bargain 
today. 

And the latest in efficient tankers is the vessel 
you see above, just before it was launched. 
This “little super tanker” is the newest addi- 
tion to the Sinclair fleet and a new unit in your 
fuel line. 





By its size, speed and flexibility, the new 





SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION + 600 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Pumping “reach” into jet bombers 


A Boeing B-47 Stratojet streaks into the 
rendezvous area where its KC-97 Tanker 
teammate is waiting. A quick inflight 
contact is made—fuel tanks are re- 
plenished from the tanker, and the 
bomber continues on its way. 

This aerial refueling technique, and 
the necessary equipment, has been de- 
veloped by Boeing working closely with 
the Air Force. It is equally effective 
with bombers or fighters. 

Jets fly faster, and higher, than con- 
ventionally powered aircraft. They must 
—in order to accomplish their missions 
against improved defense techniques. 


For the Air Force, Boeing is building the 


But in doing so they consume enormous 
quantities of fuel, thus limiting their 
range. Aerial refucling adds range — ex- 
tends the distance over which the jet 
can reach its target. 

Aerial refueling has become so rou- 
tine in the Air Force that Boeing tank- 
ers have made literally thousands of 
refueling contacts. One refueling 
squadron alone has already transferred 
more than a million gallons of fuel aloft. 

Boeing KC-97 Tankers are being de- 
livered to the Air Force in substantial 
quantities. Organized into squadrons, 
they are operating as integral parts of 


B-47 Stratojet, B-50 Superfortress, C-97 Stratofreighter, KC-97 Tanker end the B-52 Stratofortress; 
and for the world’s leading airlines, Boeing has built fleets of twin-deck Stratocruisers. 


combat bomber wings. These versatile 
Boeings are able to perform many other 
services in addition to those of flying 
tankers. For each one, in a matter of 
hours, is convertible into a troop trans- 
port, a swift cargo carrier, or a flying 
hospital unique for its speed, capacity 
and pressurized cabins. 

The KC-97 is a soundly engineered, 
ruggedly built, high-performance ait 
plane. It is distinguished by the same 
integrity of research and manufacture, 
the same imaginative engineering, that 
have characterized Boeing airplanes 
throughout its 36-year history. 
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WHAT'S WRONG 
INSIDE RUSSIA? 


Fear, Fight for Power—More Purges Ahead 





Something serious is wrong inside 
Russia, The trouble this time, as in past 
crises, is around the top. 

Under way now is a developing 
smuggle for power—a personal struggle 
tht serves as a substitute for elections. 
The gallows and the firing squad take 
the place of the ballot box. 

Joseph Stalin is 78, aging, frequently 
ailing, and someday to pass from the 
wene. The prize of running the world’s 
biggest, most ruthless dictatorship soon 
wil fall into new hands. 

Battles to seize that prize now are go- 
ig on in the Presidium of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party, the 
bdy of 25 men that includes top mem- 
bas of the former Politburo. 

Inthis group, which runs Russia, there 
isan inner circle of 10 strong men, the 
Secretariat of the Presidium. 

Three men out of the top 25 like to 
think of themselves as Stalin’s succes- 
%t. One is Vyacheslav Molotov, a hard- 
‘ed revolutionary who is deputy pre- 
miet for foreign affairs. The second is 
lavrenti Beria, boss of the secret police. 
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The third is Georgi M. Malenkov, boss of 
Russian Communist Party machinery and 
of the Communist International. 

Each has sought to build his own or- 
ganization of ruthless henchmen. 

Stalin, of late, has appeared to favor 
Malenkov. Malenkov, out front, is a clear 
target for rivals such as Molotov and 
Beria. He finds that, to stay in front, he 
must entrench himself and liquidate his 
enemies just as Stalin did. Stage settings 
for a’ purge, shaping up ever since the 
war, now are clearer. 

Andrei A. Zhdanov was getting Pre- 
mier Stalin’s favor back in 1948 as the 
tough promoter of a plan to speed the 
spread of Communist imperialism. Mal- 
enkov, more the Russian nationalist, op- 
posed Zhdanov but Zhdanov got Stalin’s 
go-ahead. 

In that year, 1948, death under mys- 
terious circumstances removed the 52- 
year-old Zhdanov from his position as 
No. 2 man under Stalin. One explana- 
tion was that he died of heart disease. 
A second was that cancer killed him. 
An impression persisted among _for- 


Heads are rolling again inside Russia. Purge 
of doctors is another step in the struggle for 
power among the men around Stalin. 

The grand prize is Stalin's job, after he is 
gone. Malenkov, as the purge is going, seems 
to have the inside track, but Molotov and Beria 
aren't giving up without a fight. 

It's a show of weakness in a country that 
gets credit for great strength, and could be an 
eye opener to U. S. policy makers. 


eign observers that he might have had 
poison in his borsch. 

Suspicions of murder were confirmed 
on Jan. 14, 1953, by sensational stories 
in Russian papers. Andrei Zhdanov, 
Stalin’s old favorite, had indeed been 
done away with, and blame was falling 
upon Kremlin doctors for falsely diag- 
nosing his heart trouble, then dosing 
him with medicines that hastened 
death. 

Dead, too, was Alexander Shcherba- 
kov, top political commissar of the Red 
Army during the war, also after treat- 
ment by the Kremlin physicians. 

A plot was reported. Marked for elim- 
ination with bad medicine were other 
top military leaders of Russia—Alex- 
ander M. Vasilevsky, war minister; 
Marshal Ivan Konev, commander in 
chief of Soviet ground forces; Gen. S. M. 
Shtemenko, Konev’s chief of staff; Mar- 
shal Leonid A. Govorov, liberator of 
Leningrad; Admiral G. I. Levchenko, 
deputy navy minister and “others.” 

The plot was laid to nine doctors, ac- 
cused of working hand in glove with a 
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Jewish organization and with U.S. in- 
telligence agents. Activities of the “ter- 
rorist group” extended ‘to the very in- 
side of the Kremlin. 

Among the accused doctors is P. I. 
Yegorov. He headed the Kremlin’s med- 
ical staff, and has been responsible for 
treating Stalin’s heart as well as for 
watching the health of others in Rus- 
sia’s top leadership. He signed death 
certificates for many top Communists, 
directed treatment of many of the 34 
generals and five admirals who have died 
since 1948—most at a rather early age. 

Significant in the announcement of 
the plot was a statement that the secret 
police, supposed to protect Russian 
leaders, actually was lax and “infected 
with loafing.” 

Beria—an old associate of Malenkov— 
suddenly finds himself in trouble. He is 
the boss of the secret police. Beria can 
be blamed and shot, thus eliminating 
a powerful rival from contention with 
Malenkov. 

Liquidation, obviously, lies ahead for 
the nine doctors. From “evidence” of- 
fered in their trials, more purge trials can 
be set up. 

What is to come from these sensa- 
tional charges of murder in the Kremlin 
is the big question being pondered by 
the highest officials throughout the 
Communist and non-Communist worlds. 

Signs point to a new purge, and to 
solidification of power for the man who 
will take Stalin’s chair. Some, perhaps 
many, are likely to get shot by firing 
squads for being on the losing side in 
a struggle for power. 

As pieced together by those who keep 
a close eye on events in the Kremlin, 
the picture shows Malenkov coming 
strongly to the top. Since the war, he 
has whipped or eliminated all major 
rivals except Beria. 

A cabal of five tried out an aggressive 
foreign policy after the war. Zhdanov, 
the dead man, was one. Nikolai Voz- 
nesensky, another, has disappeared from 
public life. Alexei Kosygin was demoted 
last autumn when Malenkov and Stalin 
revised party organization. Molotov and 
Marshal Nikolai Bulganin remain on the 
Presidium—but outside the inner circle of 
10 to which Malenkov is admitted. 

Policies of these five men failed. Their 
power slipped. Malenkov kept climbing. 
He already had gained control of the 
party machine. Zhdanov had run it; 
with his death, Malenkov inherited the 
power. Malenkov and his friend, Beria, 
the police boss, wormed toward the top 
together. With a vacancy coming ever 
closer at the very top, there is room for 
only one. 

Malenkov now appears to have out- 
maneuvered Beria. Beria, the “lax” police 
boss, may face extinction. 
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ITs NOTHING THAT <Zo 
CONCERNS YOU so 
Sa 


KEEP ON WITH YOUR, 
WORK ! 








—Dowling in the New York Herald Tribune 


‘NOW COMES THE SPECULATION ON STALIN’S SUCCESSOR’ 











‘SPEAKING OF NEW WEAPONS—‘ 


. more purges? 








—United Press 
LAVRENTI BERIA 
...in trouble 
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—Sovfoto 


ZHDANOV WITH STALIN: POISON IN HIS BORSCH? 


—United Press 


VYACHESLAV MOLOTOV 


...iniine 
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—Sovfoto 


WINGS? 





CONGRATULATIONS, 























phia Evening Bulletin 


‘SOMETHING TO LOOK FORWARD TO’ 
. more gallows? 


Malenkov knows how purges are run. 
For 26 years he has been Stalin’s most 
ardent student, beginning as his private 
secretary. When Stalin ran the purges of 
the 1930s, Malenkov was his third arm. 

Now, the pattern of the 1937 purge is 
showing up again. ; 

The great purge began with a Kremlin 
plot, back in 1934. Sergei Kirov, Stalin’s 
closest friend, with an office just down 
the hall from his boss, was murdered. 
Investigations brought accusations against 
both doctors and military plotters. 

Purge trials were based on charges of 
connivance with foreign plotters—charges 
that military leaders conspired with Ger- 
mans to overthrow Stalin. 

Wholesale liquidations resulted. At 
least 5,000 Soviet Army officers, up to 
topmost generals, crumpled before fir- 
ing squads. Stalin’s close friends—old 
revolutionary buddies such as Rykov, 
Zinoviev and Bukharin—were shot. 

Stresses at home and abroad led up to 
the 1937 purges. Now policies are again 
under stress. Democratic Western na- 
tions no longer are lightly armed, 
easy marks. Internal troubles are ap- 
parent, too, in trials of black-marketers 
and in widespread failures to achieve 
production goals even in strategic in- 
dustries. 

Ahead now, in the view of those who 
follow Russian doings closely, is a purge 
to get rid of men responsible for failures. 
Malenkov apparently has achieved the 
power to start another election-by-bullet. 
Similar changes in administration al- 
ready have taken place, to a large ex- 
tent, in satellite states. Poland, Hungary, 
Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia have been 
purged by hanging. Communist Ger- 
many appears to be readying its own 
purge. 

Great importance, for Western na- 
tions, attaches to signs of trouble in the 
Kremlin. 

Weakness is showing up. The whole 
Communist empire is showing signs of 
strain. There are growing reports of 
sabotage and shortfalls in Soviet and sat- 
ellite industry, of grumbling and discon- 
tent, and even, in Czechoslovakia, of 
recent attempts to rebel. Legends of 
Communist strength are falling into a 
different perspective. 

Fear obviously governs men in the 
Kremlin. With purge in the air, men 
watch each other, wonder who may stab 
them in bed, or what may be in to- 
morrow’s soup. Factions spring up. Rus- 
sian leaders no longer appear to be a 
group of supermen who never make a 
mistake. 

U.S. policy makers, watching the 
plotters quarrel, can search out oppor- 
tunities to win the “cold war.” Whatever 
is wrong in Russia may open a lot of eyes 
in the rest of the world. 
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IKE’S FIRST 100 DAYS 


Big Problems Crowd In—Fast Footwork Needed 


For Ike, the first hundred days 
may be the hardest. That's about 
as long as Congress will give him 
to measure up. 

Voters, too, will be quick to 
pass judgment. Impressions 
formed now will be carried into 
the elections of 1956. 

To pass the test, Ike must act 
quickly on Korea, Europe, taxes, 
and a host of other problems. It's 
a big order. 


General Eisenhower is being told 
that the first 100 days will make or 
break his Administration in the pub- 
lic mind. 

By May 1, according to this thesis, the 
Eisenhower Administration will be off 
to a strong and successful start, or it will 
be in trouble. 

Ike’s problem, in that time, is to take 
the initiative and to hold it. He must fix 
his relationship with Congress on a basis 
that will avoid open conflict. He must 
show action aimed at getting the Federal 
Government's finances in order. He must 
weld his top officials into a working 
team, overcoming any tendency toward 
internal conflicts. 

The new President, too, has to fix 
clearly his working arrangements with 
reporters. He will be expected to come 
up with ideas about what to do in Korea. 

Any failure to get his Administration 
off to a flying start will spell trouble. 
Those around Eisenhower are convinced 
of this. They are aware that some 
columnists, even before Ike is settled in 
office, are trying to lay a basis to trip 
him up. Efforts already are noticeable to 
arouse jealousy among the men who must 
work closely with Eisenhower. Question 
is being raised whether men who are 
successful in private life and who are not 
poor financially can serve the public in 
an honest, competent way. 

Ike is said to be aware that any tend- 
ency to drift during the days just ahead 
will give his political enemies—recog- 
nized as numerous—a chance to get in 
their knife work. Action, with evidence 
of accomplishment, is accepted as the 
antidote. 

Korea, among problems, is at the top 
of the list. War in Korea, however, is 
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hemmed in at the moment by winter. 
This is not the season when a time limit 
can be placed on a test of Communist 
willingness to deal reasonably on a truce. 
This is the period when preparation 
can be made for moves to come with 
spring if the Communists insist upon 
continuing war. 

If Korea is to become an endless stale- 
mate, there are ways to shorten the line 
of defense. There also are ways to harass 
the Chinese Communists more than they 
have been harassed. In non-Communist 


rocks. Nations in Europe are not at all 
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Yet Europe, as Eisenhower takes of § ® 
fice, is inclined to cold-shoulder th § 
United States. The European Army that t 
Ike fathered is not very far from the q 


sympathetic toward the U.S., caught in 


a war in Korea. There is a tendeny— ™ 
abroad to raise the asking price in tems § ° 
of aid as a condition for co-operation, 
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John Foster Dulles, as Secretary of L 
State, and Harold Stassen, as head of § " 
the Mutual Security Agency, are going b 
to Europe to get an early answer to the f 














—Hesse 5 St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
‘AND NOW—TO THE TASK’ 
- +. @ war to win 


Asia are nations—often members of the 
United Nations—with abundant man 
power of military age that can be of 
help in augmenting the power of the 
United States in the Far East. 

Russia does not have all Asians on her 
side. This fact is entering into calcula- 
tions concerning what can be done to 
cause Communists to decide that Korea 
is unprofitable as a continuing venture. 
Communists can deal openly and honest- 
ly, or they are likely to be hurt more 
than they have been. 

Europe, actually, tops Korea on the 
Ike priority list. 

Under the defeated Administration, 
Europe has had first call upon the re- 
sources of this country. Aid has been 
poured into the Continent by the bil- 
lions annually. Europeans have been 
courted with favors of all kinds. 

















Sanderson in the Ft, Wayne, Ind,, News-Sentinel 
“A NEW HIRED HAND‘ 
...@ promise to keep 





question whether the nations there really 
intend to go along with this country and 
on what basis. The amount of aid given 
in the future will relate to the answers re 
ceived and to the firmness of commit 
ments offered. 

The new Republican Congress, at this 
time, views the program of foreign aid 
with a somewhat jaundiced eye. Eiset- 
hower will have to offer very positive evi 
dence of a changed attitude in Europe 
to save aid programs from drastic redue- 
tions. 

Cuts in spending are tied closely t 
foreign aid. (See page 66.) Sharp © 
ductions in the budget are promised by 
Republicans. If spending is to be t 
duced, the moves by the new Admin 
istration will have to be swift and firm 
Past experience indicates that delay ane 
indecision are followed by expanding 
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instead of contracting, commitments to 
nd money. 

Ike’s spending plans are tied closely 
to what happens in Korea and to what 
happens in Europe. 

If war in Korea must be stepped up, 
then sharp cuts in military spending may 
be difficult to carry out. Almost five out 
of every eight dollars of Government 
spending relate to national security, other 
than foreign aid. Savings, if they are to 
be large, must touch this part of the 
Government budget. 

At the same time, if Europe shows a 
readiness to co-operate with the U.S. 
on a more wholehearted basis, drastic 
cuts in dollar aid may be difficult. The 
Eisenhower Administration is forced to 
move fast to establish its lines of policy 
before it can offer Congress a firm basis 
for requests for money to spend. 











d in the Pittsb 


‘UNCLE SAM‘S WAR GAME’ 





Post-Gazette 
. «+ decision to make 


Yet, the tougher the line abroad, the 
more difficult may be the problem of ex- 
pense cutting at home. 

It is in the field of budget policy that 
the Eisenhower troubles may prove to 
begreatest. The promise of a solution in 
Korea, of a firmer line abroad may clash 
with the promise to cut spending: at 
home. Decisions in that whole field of 
policy will be forced in the early days of 
the new Administration. 

Taxes are another field in which diffi- 

decisions must be made in relatively 
order. 


Creat numbers of Republican voters . 


will measure the success or failure of the 
isenhower Administration by whether 
& not they see a reduction in their 
taxes. If Ike is unable to bring a truce 
i Korea and if taxes do not decline 
tough to be noticed, there will be 
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Eisenhower's Problems That Can't Wait 


“s KOREA: By May 1, people will be looking for pro- 


gress in the war, an end to stalemate. 


EUROPEAN ARMY: Its Ike’s baby and it’s in 


bad condition. 


~ GERMAN ARMY: it’s needed for Europe’s de- 


fense, yet it is stymied. 


a INDO -CHINA: The key to what's left of Asia, 


and Communists are gaining. 


>" DRAFT: it’s soon to be a question of drafting stu- 


dents or fathers to meet military demands. 


yy CUTS IN SPENDING: They're promised, and 


action will be looked for. 


>" FARM PRICES: Farmers see lower income ahead 


if Government, at high cost, does not move fast 
to help. 


™ TAXES: Taxpayers are looking for cuts as a sign of 


change. 


Fe CONTROLS: Businessmen want a quick end to 


most controls. 


=~ PEACE TALKS: Stalin holds the initiative, reaps 


propaganda gains that hurt. 


OVER ALL, Ike's problem is to get on top of problems 


quickly, to gain the initiative for U.S. abroad, to get 
Tfalolala-s-mlaMmolae(-1ameoh mm alolail-e 
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FOREIGN-POLICY MAKERS: STASSEN, DULLES, LODGE 


, —United Press 


For European attitudes: a sharp eye 


grumbling. But if taxes are reduced and 
the Government’s budget remains un- 
balanced or gets even more out of bal- 
ance, there will be grumbling, too. 

The Eisenhower problem is to get on 
top of his budget without delay. Other- 
wise that budget may get out of hand 
and stay there. 

Tax policy, clearly outlined and un- 
derstandable, will have to be stated dur- 
ing the early weeks of the new Admin- 
istration. Congress, which holds the whip 
hand in shaping tax policy, will want a 
clear expression from the White House 
for it to weigh before it acts. 

Farm price problems will be a head- 
ache from the start. 

Ike has promised that present law, 
calling for Government action to sup- 
port prices of many farm commodities 
at 90 per cent of so-called “parity,” will 
apply to 1953 and 1954 crops. 

Unless drought affects crops, or un- 
less demand from abroad increases more 
than anyone now expects, this promise 
is going to cost a great deal of money. 

Estimates are that nearly 1 billion 
dollars will be required to support farm 
prices this year. 

Farmers are seeking new assurances 
that prices will be supported. At the 
same time, Government is committed to 
pay out about 300 million dollars in 
benefits to farmers for so-called “soil- 
conservation practices.” These are pay- 
ments for doing things that most farmers 
tend to do without payments. 

Ike’s aides would like to effect savings 
in farm programs. If they do not, ex- 
penses will complicate the budget prob- 
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lem. If they do, farm votes may be af- 
fected. Congress will be slow to offend 
any big group of farmers. 

Controls, price controls, wage con- 
trols, salary controls, rent controls, will 
not be a major problem for the new 
Administration. 

Action will come early to end most of 
these controls or to put them in a stand- 
by condition. The Government is to pull 
out from direct control over prices, wages 
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and salaries, but controls will be maip. 
tained over certain materials while mij. 
tary demands remain high. Wage-price 
controls expire automatically on Aysil 
30, but Congress may decide to end them 
sooner. 

Draft of men for military service js 
another of the problems that call fo; 
early decision. Draft quotas cannot be 
met much longer under selection rules 
that now prevail. It will be up to Eisep. 
hower to decide soon whether to draft 
fathers, students, or both. It’s a problem 
that is full of dynamite and one that js 
sure to bring a wave of complaints what. 
ever the decision. 

There will be decisions, too, on many 
other problems in the first 100 days, but 
Ike will be judged mainly by what he 
does about Korea, Europe, spending at 
home and abroad, taxes, farm policies 
and draft. These are the things upper 
most in the minds of the people who 
elected him. 

It is in Congress that the General 
must get off to a good start, and it is in 
Congress where troubles can crowd in 
in a hurry. In his own party, the Taft 
wing will not hesitate to jump hin, if he 
fails to measure up to its standards. At 
the same time, Republicans who do not 
always agree with Senator Taft will be 
applying another kind of test. Democrats 
will be ready with the needle when they 
think the time is right. 

These are the reasons why General 
Eisenhower is being told by the men 
around him that he must take the of- 
fensive and keep it. That is their advice 
on the best way to pass the 100-day test. 
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ils § The new First Family— 
en- ° ‘ 
‘at | Mamie (that’s her real name) 
lem [isa gracious, lively hostess who 
- prefers small dinners to big af- 
* Tioirs. She runs the home. 
any § {ke is a prodigious worker with 
: aknack for relaxing. He’s opti- 
sat Emistic by nature but wants his in- 
cies Fiomation straight. He welcomes 
rs, Ponferences—but when decision 
lime comes, he’s boss. 
eral : 
isin § An entirely new kind of President 
1 in Bind First Lady are moving into the 
- White House. Dwight D. and Mamie 
r fisenhower do not fit snugly into the 
a patterns of the past. They are to set 
1 be iter own course. A new regime is 
rats (puking over in more ways than one. 
they @ Harry Truman surrounded _ himself 
with cronies. Eisenhower picks men for 
neral What they can do. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
men @(ealt in political theories. Eisenhower 
> of. piistrusts theories. Herbert Hoover held 
ice himself aloof from people. Eisenhower is 
vice 
test, @Wamly human. Calvin Coolidge was a 


silent New Englander. Eisenhower talks 
easily and frankly. 

Backtracking through the years, ob- 
severs see big differences between Ei- 
sethower and his predecessors. Warren 
¢. Harding was too easy with his friend- 
ships. Woodrow Wilson was an academi- 
can in Government. William Howard 
Tat was primarily a jurist. Theodore 
Roosevelt was dramatic and tempestu- 
ous. Eisenhower is none of these. 

Unlike Ulysses Grant, the most recent 
nilitary hero to swap his uniform for the 
Peidency, Eisenhower has a record of 
Sucte§s in everything he has tried. Grant 
hadabackground of failures in civilian life. 

Eisenhower is the modern general 
with a record of attainment. He is used 
todiplomacy in its broadest terms, ac- 
a d to thinking and dealing with 

ems that are world-wide in scope. 
- Eisenhower is adaptable, an 
tess, used to moving about and 

g people. She makes a home for 
f Band, handles social affairs with 
‘plomb, likes people and gets along 

them. She and her husband work 
iether. 
lke, as he moves into the White 
» has regained the sureness of 
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lke and Mamie in the White House 


From Staff to Society, Everything Will Change 


touch that marked his work in Europe. 
During the campaign, surrounded by pol- 
iticians, working in an unfamiliar sphere, 
he sometimes was indecisive. Now he is 
the boss again. This is a role he knows. 

In his approach to White House prob- 
lems, Ike is simple, frank, open, friend- 
ly. He moves directly to the point. He 
likes drive and directness in the men 
who work with him. And he insists on 
teamwork. His men must pull together. 

Outstanding mental characteristic of 
the new President is drive. He thinks 
quickly and clearly. His mind is hard 
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IKE WITH GRANDSON 
+ +» painting and paper-backed books 


and practical. He does not like oratory 
and wasted words. His briefings must be 
quick and precise. He is irritated by 
theories. Instead, he wants facts. 

But Ike is open-minded and likes to 
take advice if it comes from a man whom 
he trusts. Moreover, he likes to please, 
and friends have criticized him in the 
past for shifting his views and failing 
to take a firm enough stand. 

The Eisenhower approach to things 
is one of buoyant optimism, expecting 


.to succeed. He is friendly and approach- 


able, works well with subordinates. Now 
and then he regales his staff with stories 
about his personal experiences. 
Nevertheless, the new President has 
a lively temper. When things go wrong; 
he can bang the desk and shout, al- 
though he does not often do this. If he 











gets angry enough, he has a tendency 
to spell out words in a yell: “Let me 
have that report—R-E-P-O-R-T.” 

Members of his Cabinet are impressed 
by the fact that Ike has charm and per- 
suasiveness. He is learning to curb his 
impulse to state his own views too early 
in the discussion. That used to work 
when he was dealing with military men. 
It works less well with politicians. More 
and more, he is listening now while he 
makes up his own mind. 

Visitors are finding that Eisenhower 
is quick to understand the other man’s 
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MAMIE WITH GRANDDAUGHTER 
. » quiet evenings at home 


point of view. Unlike Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, who sometimes talked so much that 
the visitor got no chance to put over his 
own ideas, Ike is a good listener. Men 
leave his office with a feeling that they 
have had a chance to have their say. 

If the conversation runs on for a 
while, Ike is apt to get up and walk 
about the room. He may pick up a golf 
club and heft it, may even take a tenta- 
tive swing. He puts on and takes off his 
steel-rimmed spectacles while he talks. 
Now and then he flavors his talk with 
mild profanity. 

With friends, Ike talks freely. With 
others, he may talk a great deal to keep 
from saying anything. Or, he may keep 
silent to feel out a person, letting the 
(Continued on page 20. For an inside view 
of the White House, see pages 18 and 19.) 
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The White House, shown here from the 
south side, has 107 rooms, 40 hallways, 
19 full baths and 12 lavatories. Before 
remodeling, completed last March at o 
cost of $5,761,000, there were 62 rooms, 
26 hallways, 14 baths, 6 lavatories. 
Most of the additional rooms are in o ai 
newly installed basement. 









































































































































































































































Main Floor 


Sightseers are allowed to 
visit the main floor. Here 
the President does his 
official entertaining i 
Throm left to right) 
State Dining Room, 
Room, Blue Room, Gre 
Room and the large 
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President a in 
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the West Wing. Here are 
the President's office, the 
Cabinet room, secretar- 
ies’ offices, press room 
and mail room. Swim- 
ming pool and gymno- 


Actual manag 


White House is ¢ 
the housekeeper’ 


_siedst iidikcal-te d- floss. 


Next to that office is a doctor’s 
suite of three small rooms, con- 







Basement 


sium also are here. sisting of @ dressing room, a Basement is a 28-foot-cespooms 
oa clinical room and Suan two-story excavation that nin 
room. It is occupied by the out under the front lawn. It 
White House physicion. a big room for air-conditi , 
equipment, a cold-storage 
freezer room, several $ 
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‘| Fisenhowers’ New Home 






















































































Third Floor 


The third floor includes 15 bed- 
rooms, 8 for guests and 7 for 
servants, and 9 full baths. 
There are several storage rooms, 
a small office, small kitchen and 
a glass-enclosed solarium di- 
rectly over the south portico. 
Next to the solarium is a play- 
room. There are 31 rooms on 

















this floor of the White House. 
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}-ceRmrooms, servants’ kitchen and 
it Q@MPINing room and workshops. 
_ Win the upper level are a dental 
it te, barber shop, public rest 
ge OR 

stord 
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ROOM 


. Ground Floor : 
: The ground floor is the first port Pere 


of the White Hovse you see as 
a visitor. As you enter from the 


.. East Wing, a private cloakroom 


leads to a lounge. Beyond is 
the China Room, where historic 
chinaware is displayed. A re- 
ception room for diplomats and 
a ladies’ lounge complete the 
part of the ground floor open 
to the public. 
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Second Floor 


Private quarters of the 
President and his family 
are on the second floor. 
Seven rooms are on the 
south side, including a 
study and a drawing 
room. The famous Lincoln 
Room, with the oversized 
Victorian bed and many 
of Lincoln’s furnishings, 
is on this floor. 


























East Wing 


Through the East Wing of 
the White House come 
sightseers and guests at 
the more elaborate offi- 
cial functions. This wing 
also houses a number of 
White House employes, 
including some of the 
President's staff. 


© 1938, By U.S. News Pub. Corp, 
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visitor speak his piece. Now and then, 
Ike pretends not to understand when 
someone is trying to get something from 
him that he does not want to give. 

Ike gets little chance to read serious 
literature. When he became President 
of Columbia, someone wisecracked that 
he was the first president of that institu- 
tion who had never read a book. This was 
a large overstatement. Ike is continually 
surprising persons with his knowledge 
about a variety of things. He knows a 
great deal about such widely diverse 
things as metallurgy, wheat and trans- 
portation. 

For years, he has gotten his informa- 
tion chiefly through a briefing procedure. 
His aides go through reams of material, 
get at the core, and tell him about it 
briefly. His mind soaks in the informa- 
tion. If there are pertinent gaps, he asks 
about them with pointed questions about 
new facts or alternative conclusions. 

Eisenhower reads _ sparingly. Aides 
are finding that he hates to read any 
document that is longer than a page. He 
believes that if a man cannot say what 
he wants to say in a single page, that 
man has not taken the trouble to crystal- 
lize his thoughts. 

The new President knows how to dele- 
gate authority. He gives subordinates 
latitude to make their own decisions. 
But he can crack down on one who does 
not seem to know his job. He does not 
forgive incompetence or slowness. 

At the White House, important visi- 
tors will see him over the luncheon 
table in his office. Often, Ike dictates a 


————HIS_ HEALTH 


memorandum of an important conversa- 
tion after a visitor has gone. He keeps 
the memorandum and puts it on his 
desk when the same visitor comes back 
so that he can refresh his memory on 
any point at issue. Sometimes, he startles 
the visitor by recalling what the previous 
conversation was about. : 

Ike will lengthen his day to 9 or 10 
hours and will take important papers 
home with him to study at night. But he 
is no worrier. He finds it easy to relax. 
When he snaps out the light, he goes 
to sleep quickly. 

Given opportunity, Eisenhower will 
play golf, probably at the Burning Tree 
Club in Washington, where many officials 
play. His game is good, in the low 80s. 
For other outdoor activities, he likes 
hunting and fishing. 

Indoors, painting comes at the top of 
his recreations. He does most of this at 
night, has done pictures of his family 
and close friends. It does not disturb 
him to have friends moving about, talk- 
ing, watching him work. 

Events have crowded bridge, which 
was a favorite pastime, out of the life 
of the new President. There will be no 
poker playing at the White House. Ike 
gave up the game years ago. Mamie likes 
to play canasta. 

Ike has no expensive tastes, and he 
still turns to reading gaudy Western pulp 
magazines for relaxation. 

After an illness a few years ago, Ike 
quit smoking, although his cigarette con- 
sumption had run as high as three packs 
a day. Now he watches with amusement 
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while others smoke. He drinks sparingly 
perhaps one before dinner. 

Both of the Eisenhowers like th 
standard American foods: roast beef 
steak, fried chicken, baked beans, [ke 
enjoys coffee. Mamie does not. Ike likes 
to cook and does it well. Mamie does no 
like to cook. She never learned how, 

Mamie is Mrs. Eisenhower’s real name 
not a nickname. She is of medium height, 
pretty, with dark hair and a nice voige, 
She is cheerful and direct in her talk and 
handles formal entertaining well, al. 
though she has little relish for it. 

Ike is very solicitous about his wife’ 
welfare, tries to shield her from all sorts 
of hardships. This, at times, has led to 
stories that Mamie runs her husband. 
Such inferences pain and anger Mr, 
Eisenhower. 

In the White House, Mrs. Eisenhower 
will confine her activities to the living 
quarters of the mansion. She will leave 
politics entirely in the keeping of her 
husband. But she handles people easily, 
listens well, talks buoyantly, responds 
quickly to the mood of visitors. She wil 
be a hospitable White House hostess, 

Nevertheless, the favorite type of 
evening for the Eisenhowers is a quiet 
one at home with a few people in for 
dinner. After dinner, Ike may paint, ora 
television set may be turned on. And in 
the White House, where movies are al- 
ways available, a rip-roaring Westem 
movie may set the corridors to ringing 
with gunfire. 

A new regime has begun at the White 
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treatment 





© Weight: 178 pounds 
© Heart: sound * Pulse: normal 
® Blood pressure: 142 over 86 
"© Eyes: farsighted, but corrected 


® Medical history: Bursitis in both 
shoulders was cleared up in 1947. 
No recurrence. Other illnesses in 
last 10 years — influenza, conjunc- 
tivitis, gastroenteritis, throat 


infection — responded quickly to 


® General health: excellent 


A Doctor Looks at Ike 


® Age: 62 ® Height; 5’ 10” 





speed 


much now 
© Watches weight and diet closely 


® Needs regular exercise. Likes 
golf, hunting, fishing 


® Likes to limit work to 8 hours a 
day, but now works 10 or more 


® Should have 8 to 9 hours’ sleep 
a night, but doesn't get that 











® Walks, talks and thinks rapidly; ~~ 
does everything in a burst of 
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Photo Report: NEW GOVERNMENT GETS GOING 


These Men Run Taxes...Dams...Defense...and Your Mail 


IKE’‘S TEAM IN ACTION is shown for the-first time on these 
pages. Here you see close-ups of the people who will make 
the decisions and manage the complicated affairs of the 
country for the next four years. They are shown conferring 
on all of the major problems that must be considered—for- 
eign policy, business stability, taxation, spending, defense, 

vernment organization, relations with Congress. They are 
losing no time in taking on the responsibilities of a Govern- 
ment that is expected to change its course and its emphasis 
for the first time in two decades. 

The team is assembled above. It includes the Cabinet 
members and other top officials who will assist General Ei- 
senhower in forming and carrying out his policies. They bring 
t0 their jobs a thorough background knowledge of the tasks 
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—Staff photo, USN&WR 


that lie ahead. They have, in fact, been working at their new 
assignments ever since last November. General Eisenhower 
began to assemble this group as soon as the results of the 
election became known. 

Team members are: Seated, left to right: Herbert Brown- 
ell, Jr., Justice; George M. Humphrey, Treasury; Richard 
Nixon; Dwight D. Eisenhower; John Foster Dulles, State; 
Charles E. Wilson, Defense. Standing: Joseph M. Dodge, 
Budget; Oveta Culp Hobby, Federal Security; Sherman 
Adams, White House; Sinclair Weeks, Commerce; Douglas 
McKay, Interior; Arthur E. Summerfield, Post Office; Ezra T. 
Benson, Agriculture; Martin P. Durkin, Labor; Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., United Nations, and Harold E. Stassen, Mu- 
tual Security Administration. (Continued on page 22) —=> 
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lke himself is becoming accustomed to the constant pres- 
ence of a Secret Service man. For the next four years, like 
other recent Presidents, he will have a guard close to his side. 


John Foster Dulles and Harold E. Stassen are plunging 
immediately into the ticklish problems of foreign policy. 
They will soon leave for Europe to make a firsthand survey. 


_ 
Arthur Summerfield, Sinclair Weeks and Herbert Brownell 


will have the task of dealing with many problems that are to 
arise between Government and business. They are teammates 
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who have had wide experience in practical politics 9% 
well as in business and will be relied upon by President 
Eisenhower to keep the Adminisiration’s political balance. 
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George M. Humphrey, Joseph M. Dodge and Charles E. 
Wilson have the delicate job of keeping the country’s fi- 
nances on a sound basis, while continuing to build military 


strength. Their first task will be to try to reduce the budget 
that Mr. Truman bequeathed to. his successor and to get in- 
come and outgo of federal funds into a closer balance. 


y . —Staff photos, USN&WR 
Richard Nixon and Sherman Adams will be Eisenhower 


Nelson Rockefeller and Ezra T. Benson discuss problems 
of Government organization, Mr. Rockefeller’s assignment. 
Mr. Benson heads Agriculture. (Continued on page 24) ==> 


aides charged with interpreting Administration policies— 
Mr. Nixon at the Capitol, Mr. Adams in the White House. 
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Oveta Culp Hobby, as head of Fed- Douglas McKay takes charge of Inte- 
eral Security Agency, will deal with all rior. He is familiar with water and 


Maj. Gen. Wilton B. Persons, Ike's 
of the Government's welfare problems. reclamation needs of the Western U.S. 


close friend, will act as liaison be- 
tween the White House and Congress. i 





-Staff photos, USN& WR 
James C. Hagerty, as White House press relations chief, Dwight D. Eisenhower and his son, John, an Army majo, 
is to be continually questioned by. reporters who want to 


who flew from Korea to see his father complete the shift § 


know all about the latest developments in Government. from Army commander to civilian Commander in Chief. 
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‘MINUTEMAN’ DEFENSE FOR JAPAN 


Radar, Planes Back Warning to Soviet Airmen 


U.S. is ready if Soviet pilots 
want to start anything in the air 
ever Japan. Warning to Moscow 
means what it says. 

There are hundreds of Russian 


| warplanes near by. Tendency has 
i been to ignore Japan's border, 


cross it at will. No more. 
Reason: American air power in 
Japan is tiptop now, not just 
token defense. Radar and jets 
can track—and blast—invaders. 
NAGOYA, JAPAN 


Russian fighter pilots, who have 
been buzzing across Japanese borders 


» several times a week from Soviet-held 
® islands to the north, finally are being 
) warned now to stay clear of Japan or 


risk being shot out of the sky. 

This is no idle threat. A few months 
ago, U.S. had only a token air-raid de- 
fense for Japan, but now that defense 
system is nearly completed, ready for a 


) showdown any time the Russians want to 


tangle in the air over Japan. 

For the first time, American F-86 jet 
interceptors are stationed on the north- 
em island of Hokkaido, within a few 
minutes’ flying time of areas where Rus- 
sians have intruded dozens of times. An 
elaborate new radar system can pick up 
Russian planes as soon as they take off 
from fields on the Kuriles or Sakhalin. 


) lf those planes again head for Japanese 


temitory, they can expect to be greeted 
by U.S. jets with “shoot to kill” orders. 
If the Russians want to try an all-out 


) air attack on Japan, they will find the 


new U.S. defense system is about ready 
for that, too. A chain of modern air bases 
is almost finished from Hokkaido to Kyu- 
shu, from which to support a large-scale 
, or sustain a big air effort from 

Japan. And, in a pinch, the Air Force 
now has what it takes in Japan to make 
atomic attacks on air bases from which 
Russians could mount an_ assault 


against these islands. 


The key to this potent new air de- 


fense setup is a highly complicated and 
ized air-raid warning system. 
Within minutes of the time that radar 
an unidentified aircraft approach- 


# © 28 Japan, jet interceptors can be 


, 


launched from the nearest bases. If the 
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threat appears serious, the entire air 
organization, as well as U.S. ground 
forces, can be alerted in five minutes. 
All American aircraft then, can be 
directly controlled from one central point 
and guided to meet approaching “enemy” 
aircraft. 

In addition, Navy air recently has 
been integrated into this system. As 
soon as an aircraft carrier or other ves- 
sel approaches Japan, it can be con- 
tacted by air-defense headquarters over 


pan. There, based on Sakhalin and the 
Kuriles, Russia is reported to have at 
least 700 military planes, possibly as 
many as 900. Upward of half of these 
are known to be MIG-15 jets. There are 
also a number of Russian TU-2 bombers, 
comparable to American B-29s. No jet 
bombers have yet been spotted in this 
area. 

Nearby, on the mainland of Asia, the 
Russians are known to have several large 
airfield “complexes,” including a num- 


STRANGE ‘BLIPS‘ ON THE RADAR SCREEN .. . 
... and jets would “shoot to kill’ 


a-special radio channel. American ves- 
sels now monitor this channel constantly. 
If a‘ real emergency develops, the car- 
riers can be warned instantly and their 
planes dispatched immediately to the 
danger zone. 

‘This makes it possible for air-defense 
headquarters here at Nagoya to co-ordi- 
nate all American aircraft in the Japan 
area—Air Force, Navy and Marine—for 
the defense of these islands in a mat- 
ter of minutes after an emergency de- 
velops. Moreover, Fifth Air Force Head- 
quarters in Korea can be notified and 
entire squadrons flown from there to 
Japan in a few hours. 

What this force might have to cope 
with is indicated by intelligence reports 
on Russian-held islands just north of Ja- 


ber of modern fields along the Chinese 
coast. All are within bomber range, but 
not fighter range of Japan. 

By 1954, U.S. planners expect to be 
able to face this threat with a completed 
air-defense program. The setup then will 
include a finished chain of modern bases, 
the world’s most modern aircraft control 
and warning system, an elaborate com- 
munications network, and facilities for 
repair, maintenance and supply of en- 
larged defense forces. They will make 
Japan one of the world’s most thorough- 
ly guarded areas. 

But meanwhile, short of all-out war, 
Russia is to find that Japan is strictly “off 
limits” to Soviet aircraft, and that the 
United States now is ready and able to 
keep them off. 
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LIFE IN 1933: BEEF 18c, SHOES $10 


Republicans Have Fond Memories, a Tough Task 


Republicans, returning after 20 years, hardly 
recognize Washington. Nearly everything is 
changed but the name. 

Houses were cheap and pientiful. So was 
food. So was clothing. The Washington that 
Herbert Hoover left had a “‘small town” at- 
mosphere. One measure: There were 70,000 
Government jobs in the city then; 245,000 now. 


Some things sound familiar. Communists 
in U.S. were causing trouble. Russia was a 
worry. There was war in Asia. The League of 
Nations couldn‘t agree on what to do. At home 
there were business worries. 

But changes since 1933 are terrific. Here is 
a glance backward to the time when Repub- 
licans last ran the U. S$. Government. 


A seven-room Georgetown house for 
rent: $60 a month. For sale: Eight-room 
residence in best residential district of 
North West Washington, D.C., $10,000. 

Roast beef, prime, 18 cents a pound. 
Sirloin steak, 25 cents a pound. Men’s 
suits, top price, best quality, $50. Mink 
capes, $250. The finest women’s shoes, 
$10 a pair. 

All that was only 20 vears ago. At that 
time, Republicans were going out of 
power in Washington; Democrats were 
coming in. The man tapped for a job in 
the Democratic Administration could get 
his pick of residences at dirt-cheap 
prices. Living costs were at near-record 
lows. 

The outgoing Republican left Wash- 
ington at a sacrifice, in 1933. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYES OF 1933 
... they lived in a “small town” 


Now this Republican is coming back, 
and he is lucky to find a house for rent at 
$300 to $500 a month in the best George- 
town district. If he wants to buy a house 
big enough for entertaining, he will have 
to pay $50,000 or more. A mink cape 
costs $2,000. Beef is $1.10 a pound. 
Shoes are $25 a pair. 

High cost of living in the Capital City 
is only one of the problems facing a new 
officeholder. He finds it hard to get a 
place to live that is convenient and com- 
fortable. He must send his children to 
overcrowded public schools—or pay $800 
a year per child for a private school, if 
he can find one with vacancies. 

He comes into a crowded big city, 
jammed with traffic and beset with grow- 
ing pains. In 1933, Washington was still 


TODAY'S EMPLOYES IN THE PENTAGON 
. . it takes a map to get around 


much like a small town, with a total 
population of 700,000 in the area 
Population is 1.5 million now and stil 
rising. a 

Many worries of 1933 seem much the 
same today. 

People worried most about the de. 
pression then. There were 13 million w- 
employed. Banks were closing for af 
“holiday.” Now, people are worryingll 
that there might be a new depression, 

Russia was a worry then. A big Com- 
munist scare was sweeping the country.| 
Nazis were just completing their con-\§ 
quest of Germany in early 1933. They’) 
popping up again in Germany, now. Wa} 
raged in China, in 1933, not far from 
Korea. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Here’s one of the many jobs where you can 


SAVE TIME and MONEY 
with OZALID! 


See how the amazing OZAMATIC 
lets you publish accounting reports 


in 4 steps instead of 7! 





THREE COSTLY STEPS 
ARE SAVED WITH OZALID! 


The Old Way 
1. Author 


The Ozalid Way 


1. Author 





y 3 Comptometer Check 2. Comptometer Check 


3 Transcription for Carbon 


- ‘ 
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4 Proofreading, Second Comp- 
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5. Duplication 





3. Duplication 
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7. Distribution 4. Distribution 





*Not required with Ozalid. You reproduce directly from original copy 
on translucent paper. 


**No chance for “human error’ here with the Ozalid process! 


***Not required with Ozalid. By feeding original sheets in proper 
sequence, copies are delivered in collated form. 





The streamlined, desk-top OZAMATIC 
is a self-contained direct copy machine 
that makes copies up to 16 inches 
wide from anything typed, written or 
drawn on ordinary translucent paper. 
First copies are available in seconds 
or up to 1,000 letter-size copies per 
hour at a cost of about 112¢ each. 


i General Anilin 


Send the coupon for full details, or 
call the Ozalid distributor listed in the 
Classified section of your phone book 
under Duplicating Equipment and 
Supplies. 
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COLD-ROLL-FORMING 


gives you all of 
these advantages 


We Cowt, Cost - 


@ In busy metal working plants, 
vigilant production men are con- 
stantly on the lookout for places 
where, due to increased demand for 
their products, the time is ripe for 
a change of methods. They know 
that in che shaping of metals into 
finished products or components, 
cold roil forming has many impor- 
tant quality and cost advantages 
over all other methods. 


In some instances it becomes pos- 
sible, by redesign of the product, to 
adopt cold xoll forming. In others, 
the mere need for higher produc- 
tion makes the change profitable. 
Again, redesign often leads to a 
saving in weight which, in the case 
of the more expensive metals, alone 
may amount to much more than 
the conversion cost. 

When such changes are indicated, 
feel free to avail yourself of the 
Yoder engineering service in ana- 
lyzing and determining the prac- 
ticability of cold roll forming, 
choice and cost of equipment, and 
other pertinent questions. 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5551 Walworth Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Cold-Roll 
FORMING 
MACHINES 


_ City’s 
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The picture of that period, however, 
is a dim one to most Americans now liv- 
ing. Back in March, 1933, one third of 
the present population was too young to 
vote, and one third hadn’t been born 
yet. 

Politicians were making 
that many people have forgotten. 

Democratic leaders said the new 
Roosevelt Administration would cut fed- 
eral spending by 200 million dollars al- 
most at once. 

Henry Morgenthau, Jr., said his first 
act as new Chairman of the Federal Farm 
Board would be to “take the Government 
out of the stabilization business.” 

The White House announced plans for 
simpler menus and less entertainment to 
cut expenses by 25 per cent in line with 
the new Administration’s drive to re- 
duce all federal spending by one fourth. 

Democratic Congressmen were be- 


headlines 


——, 


Communist leader took a 12-man dele. 
gation into the City Hall to demand ap 
increase in relief aid. 

Prices were at rock bottom. In March, 
1933, Washington, D.C., stores adver. 
tised butter at 28 cents: hamburger, 125 
cents; coffee, 25 cents; cigarettes, $1.19 
a carton; soup, 6 cans for 45 cents; bread, 
5 cents a loaf. 

Coal was $9 a ton; streetcar fare, 1( 
cents. Cabs charged 20 cents for ap 
average ride. A store offered: “Har 
Schaffner & Marx Suits and Topcoats, 
Originally $35, $31 and $25—$16.85, 
And Still No Charge For Alterations” 
A big department store had on sale 2 
three-piece bedroom suites for $29.85 
each, $5 down. Another ad offered: “4 
size 38 Hudson Seal with Eastern Mink 
—Was $395—Marked Down to $249,” 

A used-car dealer displayed this ad: 
“1929 Ford, Tudor Sedan, A-1 Condi. 


Wide World 


FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT CAME TO TOWN TO VISIT HERBERT HOOVER 
... just 20 years ago this week 


sieged by job applicants “swarming to 
Washington by the thousands from all 
over the country.” Civil Service Com- 
mission prepared a booklet showing 135,- 
000 to 150,000 patronage jobs, and no- 
body said much about protecting Repub- 
lican officeholders. 

Plans were announced for a cut in 
veterans’ pensions, and a tax raise. 

Communists were much in evidence. 

On March 4, 1933, police battled relief 
marchers in the heart of downtown Pitts- 
burgh, and arrested 16 Communist 
demonstrators. In Chicago that day, 12,- 
000 to 15,000 unemployed marched 
through downtown streets, led by the 
top Communist. One marcher 
carried a Soviet flag, and a scuffle de- 
veloped when an unidentified man tore 
it from his grasp and trampled it. The 


tion, Let Us Demonstrate—$77.” An- 
other ad read: “1932 De Luxe Chevrolet 
Coupe, 6 Wire Wheels . . . $475.” A 
garage wanted to paint any make of car 
for “$12—3 coats of genuine lacquer.’ 

A hardware store sold a gallon of high- 
quality spar varnish for $1.69 and gave 
away a 2%-inch paint brush with each 
purchase. 

Stock prices were low. Price index for 
480 stocks averaged 45.6 in March, 1933, 
compared with 199 now. Wheat was 
about 50 cents a bushel. Steel was $28 a 
ton. 

Salaries and wages were low, too, for 
most people. Earnings in manufacturing 
were 44 cents an hour. Congressmen cut 
their salaries, in March of 1933, to $8, 
500. The President was getting $75,000 

(Continued on page 30) 
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fine steel has specialists, too 


Sensitive handling; careful compounding to an 
exact “prescription” —these are some of the 
factors that make the difference between every 
day steel — and the special steels that set 
Crucible apart. 

For instance — Crucible special magnetic 
alloys are used in instruments sensitive enough 
to pick up a fly’s footstep; Crucible precision 
castings for jet engine parts are accurate within 
thousandths of an inch, and Crucible clock 
spring steels are specially made for split-sec- 
ond operation. 

The range of Crucible special purpose steels 
is daily increasing to meet industry’s ever- 
demanding needs. If you have a requirement 
that a special steel can fill... call on Crucible. 


CRUCIBLE| first name in special purpose steels 
52 yoars of SFine\ stoclmating §— 


CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MIDLAND WORKS, MIDLAND, PA. + SPAULDING WORKS, HARRISON, N.J. * PARK WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. + SPRING WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
SANDERSON -HALCOMB WORKS, SYRACUSE, N.Y. + TRENT TUBE COMPANY, EAST TROY, WISCONSIN + NATIONAL DRAWN WORKS, EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 

















HERE COMES 


@ @ 
uisiana 
WITH YOUR FUTURE 
IN HIS POCKET! 


Check these facts. 


1. Louisiana. wants new Indus- 
try! New Legislation has been 
passed offering plant site and 
building advantages to new in- 
dustry. This, plus the 10-year tax 
exemption, is evidence of Lou- 
isiana’s good will and interest 
toward Industry. 


2. Louisiana has not one market, 
but FOUR: Louisiana itself, Mid- 
Continent U. S. A., Latin Amer- 
ica, the WORLD at large! 


3. Louisiana has the Raw Ma- 
terials; petroleum, lumber, sul- 
phur, salt, clay, sand, gravel— 
plus a plentiful water supply 
chemically suited to the require- 
ments of Industry. 


4. Louisiana’s Transportation 
facilities are vast—sea, air, motor, 
and the mighty Mississippi itself. 
5. Louisiana’s perfect climate, 
(an average of 142 clear days per 
year) induces many things: more 
full working days; healthy, con- 
tented people and less absentee- 
ism; more opportunity for enjoy- 
able recreation. 


ADD THESE FACTS TOGETHER AND 
YOU TOO WILL AGREE THAT BEFORE 
YOU DECIDE ON A NEW LOCATION, 
IT WOULD BE HELPFUL TO GET MORE 
FACTS FROM LOUISIANA! 
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a year. But cost of living was way down 
also—48 per cent of what it is now. 

Taxes were much smaller. Federal in- 
come tax missed most people entirely. 
The $5,000-a-year married man with two 
dependents paid the Government $68 in 
1933. If he made $10,000, he paid $416, 
where he pays $1,592 now. Retired peo- 
ple, and those on fixed incomes, were 
better off than now. 

Rents that the incoming Democrats 
found in Washington in 1933 bear little 
resemblance to rents that incoming Re- 
publicans are discovering in 1953. A 
typical ad in a Washington paper of 
March, 1933, read as follows: 

“For rent (in Old Georgetown) 33d 
St. N.W.—7-room brick house with front 
porch and garage; newly papered. Rent 
Reduced to $60 a month.” 

Another ad offered: “Apartment, $25, 
reduced from $35; two large attractive 
rooms, private bath, includes gas, elec., 
heat, Friendship Heights.” 

Houses were for sale at prices that 
seem likely never to be duplicated. In 
Washington, a representative ad de- 
clared: 

“A new group of Model Studio Homes 
—Overlooking Rock Creek Park—Step- 
down living room, beamed ceilings, 2- 
colored tile baths, modern kitchen, 2 
real fireplaces, recreation room, built-in 
garage, 3 bedrooms—$9,350—Terms.” 

Washington, in 1933, was undergo- 
ing a physical transformation that started 
early in Herbert Hoover's Administra- 
tion and still is going on. 

The “Federal Triangle” development 
of enormous public buildings, along 
Pennsylvania and Constitution Avenues 
between the Capitol and White House, 
was only half completed in 1933. 


ey 


During the Roosevelt-Truman period, 
most of this project was completed: , 
huge State Department building wa; 
erected; the Capitol got a face lifting. 
the White House was rebuilt. 

Washington’s suburbs were just be 
ginning their amazing growth 20 year 
ago. The Pentagon, across the Potomac 
in Virginia, typifies the way Washington 
has spilled out of its 1933 boundaries 
expanded far into the countryside. 

Federal Government was small, com. 
pared with now, and Democrats, in 1933, 
were planning to make it even smaller, 

There were 70,000 federal workers jn 
Washington when Roosevelt came into 
office. Ike finds 245,000 jobholders- 
nearly four times as many. 

Federal buildings in Washington num. 
bered 120, with 15 million square feet of 
space, when the Republicans left office 
in 1933. The Democrats, going out 20 
years later, are turning over to Ike 236 
federal buildings, with 33.6 million 
square feet of space. 

In early 1933 there was no genera 
questioning of the integrity or loyalty of 
federal employes. On March 3, 1933, a 
memorial was unveiled in the old State 
Department building to U.S. Foreign 
Service officers who had lost their lives 
in the diplomatic service of their country. 

Many things that were noted on the 
Washington scene of early 1933 havea 
familiar ring today, however. 

The Army Air Corps at that time was 
just completing an expansion program 
and declaring it wasn’t enough. The | 
Marines were complaining that they | 
faced extinction if further economies 
were imposed. The Navy had just ac 
quired a carrier and wanted another. 

(Continued on page 32) 





Dept. of Commerce and Industry, (114) 
State Capitol, Baton Rouge 4, La. 
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THE ‘FEDERAL TRIANGLE’ WAS ONLY HALF COMPLETED THEN 
. . . but Russians, gangsters and atoms were in the news 
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PUTS MORE POWER “ON THE LINE” 


Helps Bring Better Electric Service 
to the “Empire” District of the Southwest 


. big power transformers like this 


that put abundant electric power at 


your command wherever you are. 


For example: In the four-state area of ° 


Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri and Okla- 
homa, the Empire District Electric Com- 
pany recently put the unit shown here on 
the line. It handles 30,000 kilowatts of 
new capacity added to Empire’s Riverton 
plant... steps the current up to the high 


voltages necessary for economical trans- 
mission over long power lines. 

Because it does its job dependably and 
efficiently, homes, farms and factories 
over a wide area get the electric power 
they need, when they need it. 

Nation-wide, you'll find Allis- 
Chalmers electric power machinery help- 
ing power companies generate and dis- 
wt Ase electricity at lowest possible cost. 





. 


Allis-Chalmers 
Makes Machinery to Help 
People Produce More— 
Have More— 
Enjoy More Leisure Time— 
LIVE BETTER! 





ALLIS-CHALMERS 


GENERAL MACHINERY DIVISION 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.— PITTSBURGH, PA. — NORWOOD, OHIO — BOSTON, MASS.— TERRE HAUTE, IND. — MONTREAL, P 


. @.— ST. THOMAS, ONT. 











Nowhere else is there 
such a concentration of 
facilities for industrial 
research and develop- 
ment. 


Industries located in 
Massachusetts have a 
decided edge over 
those in any other 
section. When you 
manufacture in Massa- 
chusetts, you’re in the 
heart of the “Solution 
Center” of the world 
... in close touch with 
the sources that can 
give you the answers 
you need to help make 
you a leader in your 
competitive field. 





write to: 


MASSACHUSETTS DEVELOPMENT 
AND INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 


Room 1028 - State House 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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The Army noted that Congress had cut 
off the funds for the Citizens Military 
Training Corps. 

A prominent businessman declared 
that lower taxes and lower wages were 
needed to get the country back on its 
feet. A prominent labor leader warned 


unions against depending too much on 


the Federal Government. A lobbying or- 
ganization demanded that milk be in- 
cluded among the commodities selected 
for coverage in a newfangled “price 
maintenance” bill that Congress was 
mulling over. 

People in the country were following 
the 1933 inauguration by radio broad- 
casts for the first time in any great num- 
bers. In 1953, millions were seeing their 
first inauguration over TV. 

Women of 1933 were wearing dresses 
that reached halfway between knee and 
ankle; long coats with Victorian sleeves 








JUST ONE OF HUNDREDS OF WASHINGTON SUBURBS 


Le 


began to investigate his income tax yp. 
turns. 
Police were still hunting the killey. 
kidnaper of the Lindbergh baby. 
Prohibition was on the way out. Op 
Capitol Hill, “Light Beer Before Dark’ 


was the slogan on the day in March | 


1933, that Congress rushed to authorize 
manufacture and sale of beer and wine 
with 3.2 per cent alcoholic content. 

Atoms were making news, too. 

The Associated Press in January, 1933. 
reported that two British scentists had 
shot a 600,000-volt atomic particle at an 
atom, splitting it into two rays and de. 
veloping 25 times the amount of energy 
put into the experiment. It was, said the 
AP, the same mysterious “energy of the 
atom” of which philosphers had _ been 
talking for years. 

Overseas, in 1933, Russia was purg. 
ing farmers and landowners. Germany 
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‘airchild Aerial Surveys 


The city has spilled out, far into the countryside 


and roll collars; “smart brim hats with a 
saucy slant.” Black, brown, navy blue, 
gray and beige were “the” colors for 
1933. Men’s clothes looked about the 
same as now, though hats and vests were 
more common. 

College basketball was beginning to be 
big business in Eastern colleges in 1933. 
Golf authorities were ignoring a sug- 
gestion that an 8-inch cup ought to be 


substituted for the 4%-inch cup, so duf- 


fers would take heart and more people 
woud play the game. 

Crime in 1933 made news that is not 
unfamiliar now. In March, 1933, police 


raided Dutch Schultz’s clearinghouse for 


all the policy games in the Greater New 
York area. They arrested 14 men, seized 


10 million betting slips. Schultz had dis- 


appeared earlier, when the Government 


was beginning to persecute its Jews. 
Some British students were signing 


pledges never to fight for King or coun- fj 


try under any circumstances. 

A disarmament conference was dead- 
locked in Geneva and the League of Na- 
tions was splitting up over the question 
of what to do about Japan’s invasion of 
China. Bolivia was fighting Peru in the 
Chaco region. U.S. Marines had just 
left Nicaragua. 

Twenty years ago, thus, the new Ad- 
ministration moving into Washington 
found pressing, worrying problems at 
home, and war and mounting tension 
abroad. Now, after another World 
War, a new Administration, Repub- 
lican this time, finds much the same 
kind of picture as it takes the reins of 
Government. 
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*Optional at extra cost. Car illustrated above: Oldsmobile Super “88” Holiday 


Coupé, New Classic Ninety-Eight also now on display at your dealer's, 


... With a new higher power, higher compression, 


higher voltage Rocket engine / 


This is the “power” car of the year! It’s the sensational, 
all-new Super “88” Oldsmobile—packed with more “power” 
features than you’ve ever seen in any automobile! New 
“Rocket” Engine for dazzling action! New Pedal-Ease Power 
Brakes* for surer stopping power! Power Steering* for safer, 2 Ny r New “Rocket” Engine ! 


} ; New 165 H.P.! 
easier parking, turning, maneuvering! New Power Styling ——— ; New 8 to 1 Com- 


pression Ratio! 
Plus new 12-Volt 
» erarry Ignition System! 
A oo 4 


for brilliant new beauty! All in all, it’s the “Big Feature” 


ear of the year... Oldsmobile’s superb new SUPEL 








MOUNTAIN GOAT high above a Douglas fir tree farm in the Pacific Northwest 


srowing the nation’s wood supply on tree farms... 


Wood has always been one of our most necessary 
commodities. ‘The industrial forests which supply it are 
a valuable natural resource. By managing these 
privately owned forests as tree farms, forest products 
can be provided for both present and future generations. 

Tree farms are privately owned forestlands where 
timber is managed as a crop... just like wheat and corn. 
A tree, however, is a renewable resource and unlike 
ore, oil and coal, it can reproduce itself. Private forest- 
land owners become tree farmers by agreeing to harvest 
their timber according to a long-range plan, grow new 
trees to replace those cut and protect their trees from 
fire, insects and disease. Properly operated tree farms 
are officially certified by regional timber associations. 


‘The tree farm movement was started in June, 1941. 
Since then more than 4000 tree farms containing 
about 27 million acres of timberland have been 
established throughout America. More and more 
forests must be managed as tree farms to supply the 
lumber, pulp, plywood and other forest products 
people will need in the future. 

All timberlands operated by Weyerhaeuser ‘Timber 
Company in Washington and Oregon are managed 
as certified tree farms under the direction of skilled 
industrial foresters. You can learn more about the 
colorful and dramatic tree farm story by writing to us 
at Box A, Tacoma, Washington for a free copy of 
Tree Farming in the Pacific Northwest. 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 


The forest industry is making steady progress toward complete use of the forest crop. Today we et 


manufacture this variety of products: *4-SQUARE LUMBER, PLYWOOD and fabricated products for home, 
farm and industrial construction and for varied manufacturing uses... SULPHITE and SULPHATE pulps for paper, 
paperboard and other wood cellulose products ...hot pressed FIBERBOARD for industrial and other uses ... 
*SILVACEL, *SILVAWOOL and *SHVALOY fiber products for insulation, paper making, oil well drilling, 
compression molding ...*SILVACON from bark for plastics, adhesives, insecticides, composition 


flooring ...*PRES-TO-LOGS for fuel. “Registered Trademarks 


Timber is acrop ,; ~ 
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INSIDE STORY OF 
OUR MISTAKES IN KOREA 


by William H. Vatcher, Jr. 


First Lieutenant, U.S. Army Reserve, 
Who Served Eight Months on Truce Team at Panmunjom 
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-U.S. fell in with a gigantic Communist hoax 
~ when it entered truce talks in Korea. ~~~ 
- Communists made masterly use of truce 
tactics to get themselves out of haces to a 
‘U. S. into trouble. o aie 
__ Prisoner issue is justa device. _ 
_- These and other points are-made in the 
inside story of truce talks told in what follows. 


Today America is face to face with the 
great conflict of its existence. It is only 
slowly awakening to the realization of the 
immensity of this struggle. Following 
the conclusion of World War IZ, too many 
of us assumed that the millennium had at 
last arrived. Too many of us were content 
to believe that at last we could settle back 
and forget the onerous responsibilities of 
the world. We naively assumed that we had 
eliminated all the criminals that were on 
the loose in the world. We soon discovered 
that we had been sorely mistaken, But it 
was not until the Communists committed 
the overt act of attacking South Korea 
that we accepted the seriousness of the 
problem. The world-wide conflict of the 
ideologies of Communism versus democ- 
racy came to a head in Korea. 

When the Communists—and I include 
Rusia and all her satellites within this , 
category—concluded that the U.S. had withdrawn from Ko- 
ta, they believed it would be an easy matter to take over 
the entire country. I, of course, contend that it was one of 
our great blunders not to have made it unmistakably clear at 
the time that we would fight against aggression in Korea or 
wherever it might break out. Our policy vis-a-vis Korea had 

n much too indefinite. In the case of Czechoslovakia, 
Poland and the other countries which the Communists have 
added to their conquests, the transition to Communism was 
elected from within and thus made a clear-cut stand by the 
United Nations difficult. In such cases they made it appear 
’s though they had been swept into leadership by a mandate 
of the people. But in Korea it was an out-and-out act of 


JANUARY 23, 1953 


ek Say eR Me ee ee ee alee 


LIEUT. W. H. VATCHER, JR. 


This story gives the first clear picture of strategy 
involved and mistakes made. 


William H. Vatcher, Jr., was a Reserve lieu- 
tenant in the Army who spent months with the 
truce team at Panmunijom. He is a trained ob- 
server, now on the faculty of San Jose State 
College in California. “His account explains 
what's happened, points lessons to learn. 


physical aggression. Had we not acted to 
stem the Red advance, our future would 
have been seriously jeopardized, even 
though Korea is considered by many to be 
a strategic liability as far as the U.S. is 
concerned. 

That our decision to resist this aggres- 
sion was a great shock to the Reds was 
demonstrated by the fact that their prop- 
aganda machine was silent for over 24 
hours. 

The valiant stand which the forces of 
the United Nations made in South Korea 
will go down in history as the first con- 
crete step by the free world to stop Com- 
munist plans for world conquest. It was 
the first concerted action by all members 
of the United Nations to stand firm against 
tyranny. It was the realization that a 
criminal was on the loose once again in 
the world. 

After pushing each other back and forth across the 38th 
parallel for many long months, both sides became convinced 
of the stalemated situation. The United Nations recognized 
the efficacy of trying to reach an honorable agreement for 
peace and for resolving the differences between the opposing 
forces on the battlefields of Korea. The Reds, whose methods 
condone any means if they can accomplish their ends, and 
perceiving that their objectives in Korea were not material- 
izing on the field of battle, decided that they had had enough 
of the war which they themselves had started. They needed 
time to reflect upon their own misgivings. More important, 
they needed time to rebuild and strengthen their forces. 

Here again we made a grievous error. We assumed we 


—Russell Illig 
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could deal with the Reds honorably. We temporarily forgot 
the experiences of General Marshall in China in 1945-46. 
When General Marshall left for China at the end of 1945, the 
balance of power was with the Chinese Nationalists, and re- 
mained so until at least June, 1946. Chiang’s divisions were 
chasing the Communists northward and the prospect for vic- 
tory by Nationalist China was at its highest. However, when 
General Marshall arrived in China, he undertook to bring 
about the coalition government his directive demanded. And 
he commenced to bring pressure on Chiang in order to force 
his compliance with this plan. 

Marshall instituted truce teams, each made up of one Na- 
tionalist, one Communist, and one American, who undertook 
to enforce a truce between the then winning Nationalists and 
the losing Communists. It was revealed before the McCarran 
Committee that the Communists, when sore beset, would 
agree to discuss a truce, and then, instead of coming to 
terms, would simply regroup, recover their strength, and pre- 
pare for new offensives. 

So, in June, 1951, a year after they had launched their at- 
tack against South Korea, the Communists, employing the 
technique which they had successfully used in China in 
1945-46, came to the conference table in Korea. 

On 23 June 1951, Mr. Jacob Malik, Russian delegate to 
the United Nations, suggested that an armistice in Korea 
could be arranged, “provided there is a sincere desire to put 
an end to the bloody fighting in Korea.” Apparently what 
Mr. Malik meant by “sincere desire” wasecomplete capitula- 
tion to Communist demands. To the United Nations, “sincere 
desire” meant to end the conflict which the Reds had insti- 
gated, upon terms which would end the bloodshed of Korea 
and bring about an honorable peace. 

Admiral C. Turner Joy stated as he was departing for 
the first meeting: “We are proceeding in good faith, prepared 
to do our part to bring about an honorable armistice.” We, 
of course, realized that we could not hope to win a victory 
in Korea or attain the objective of uniting all of Korea, unless 
we were able to carry the fighting into China and cut off 
the sources of supply and reinforcements entering North 
Korea from Manchuria. The recall of General MacArthur 
made it quite plain that we refused to condone broadening 
the scope of the war. So we welcomed this chance to settle 
this problem on what we believed would be honorable terms. 

The United Nations had suggested that the truce teams 
meet on the Danish hospital ship Jutlandia in Wonsan harbor. 
The Communists suggested Kaesong. To expedite matters, 
the U.N. bowed to the Communists’ wishes. This was an- 
other mistake which we made. At the time that the meetings 
commenced, the U.N. forces were advancing at a substantial 
pace. By meeting at Kaesong it meant that a large area right 
in the path of advancing U.N. forces would be immune from 
attack. This contributed to retarding our advance. Holding the 
conference at Kaesong, which was below the 38th parallel, rep- 
resented a victory to the Reds. Kaesong was well within Red 
lines, which meant that the Communists would be the hosts. 

To enter Kaesong it was necessary for the U.N. dele- 
gation to carry white flags as a symbol of their mission. The 
Reds made capital of this event by explaining in their propa- 
ganda that the U.N. was coming to Kaesong to surrender. 

The Communists had anticipated that we would live and 
eat at Kaesong. They had prepared a building for the U.N. 
delegation and staff. The beds were even made. They offered 
us food. They, being adept propagandists, recognized the 
value of the maxim that one does not bite the hand that 
feeds him. Admiral Joy rightfully declined their offer. 

I want to point out here that the Communist senior dele- 
gate, North Korean Gen. Nam II and his so-called assistant, 
the Commander of the Chinese Peoples’ Volunteers, Gen- 
eral Hsieh Fang, who actually was in control of Nam Il— 
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both of these men are political officers. Both had been ex- 
tensively trained in debating and the use of Communist logic. 
Our senior delegate, Admiral C. Turner Joy, and his suc- 
cessor, Lieut. Gen. William K. Harrison, Jr., had backgrounds 
as fighting men. Despite the disparity, the U.N _representa- 
tives were able to magnificently hold their own against the 
Communists. 

We went to the ‘first meeting assuming that the armistice 
would be concluded within 10 days. But it took 10 days 
for us to agree as to what we should talk about. Those 10 days 
dispelled all illusions about an early agreement. It was those 
10 days that taught us what Malik meant by his words, “sin- 
cere desire for peace.” 

The agenda which was finally adopted contained five 
points: (1) adoption of an agenda; (2) fixing a military demar- 
cation line; (3) arrangements for a cease-fire and an armistice, 
including supervision; (4) prisoner-of-war exchange, and (5) 
recommendations to the governments of both sides. 

Shortly after the agreement on the agenda, negotiations 
were abruptly called off by the Communists on the trumped- 
up charges that the U.N. had violated the immunity of 
Kaesong by a bombing raid. Investigation by the U.N. dis- 
closed absolutely no evidence to support their charges. Appar- 
ently the Communists had decided that they could again 
achieve more on the field of battle than at the conference 
table. During this period of interrupted negotiations, the U.N. 
forces once again began to move forward. This was the pe- 
riod of Heartbreak Ridge. After 69 days of U.N. pounding, 
the Reds recognized the wisdom of resuming negotiations. 

After the reopening of the meetings, a 30-day cease-fire 
was agreed upon. Another blunder on our part, and perhaps 
our greatest, for this gave the Reds the opportunity they 
sought to build an almost impregnable defense line across 
Korea. This precluded further utilization of effective military 
pressure by the U.N. on the ground. 

Before resuming negotiations, Gen. Matthew Ridgway had 
demanded a new site for the meetings. Panmunjom was 
picked. This village had the advantage of being in no man’s 
land. It was picked in order to avoid any new incidents and 
to bring an end to the propaganda advantages to the Reds of 
Kaesong which had lent color to their repeated pretentions 
that they were the hosts to the conference. 

After 65 meetings, Item 2, the fixing of a military demar- 
cation line, was completed. This point was agreed upon 
after many a stormy session. The Communists were as de- 
termined to hold to the 38th parallel as the proper demar- 
cation line as the U.N. was not to concede on its de wands 
for a line more commensurate with the military situation. 
Admiral Joy contended that the U.N. had full control of 
the air over North Korea, command of the sea surrounding 
North Korea, and had driven the enemy land forces back 
above the 38th parallel. On this basis, the line should have 
been somewhere between the then line of contact on the 
ground and the Yalu River. Admiral Joy had noted with 
some logic in arguing his stand that, in the war against the 
Japanese, the Navy and Air Force were largely responsible 
for her defeat. I should like to quote a portion of Gen. 
Nam II’s rebuttal as an example of the type of logic with 
which we were dealing: 

“You said that in the last war Japan was deteated as a result 
of blows inflicted by your naval and air forces. You have for- 
gotten that it was the Korean peoples’ liberation struggle, and 
as a result of the Chinese peoples’ war of eight years and re- 
sistance by the Soviet Union . . . which defeated the forces 
of Japanese imperialism, and that the decisive role was played 
by operations conducted mainly by the ground forces of China 
and the Soviet Union. Your naval and air forces fought Japan 
for nearly three years without being able to defeat them. It 

(Continued on page 38) 
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was only participation by the Soviet Army that a crushing 
blow was dealt that Japan was finally defeated. Can these 
historical facts be negated lightly?” 

I don’t believe it is necessary to add anything to this! 

Item 2 was resolved along the present line of contact on 
the ground. This is a line which runs from a point below the 
38th parallel on the west coast of Korea to a point consider- 
ably above the 38th parallel on the east coast. 

Item 3, arrangements for a cease-fire and armistice, includ- 
ing supervision, comprised a bitter struggle. This item was 
substantially resolved only after U.N. concession on 28 April 
of this year when we handed the Reds our package proposal 
which included our acceding to the Communist stand that 
there be no restriction on airfield rehabilitation or construction 
during the period of the armistice, if the Reds would with- 
draw the name of the U.S.S.R. from the list of members on 
the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission and accede to 
the principle of voluntary repatriation. The Reds rejected this 
solution on 2 May, offering instead withdrawal of the name 
of the Soviet Union in exchange for U.N. acceding to re- 
turning all prisoners of war. The U.N. immediately rejected 
this as unsatisfactory. The solution of Item 4 thus remains the 
final bone of contention. 

Item 4 was the bitterest subject of controversy. It is still 
unresolved. In actuality it constitutes the sole remaining issue. 
And even it has been refined to the question of disposition 
of the 20,000 Chinese prisoners in U.N. hands. At the last 
meeting on 8 October the Reds stated in no uncertain terms 
that what was wanted was the return of all the Chinese. 
They stated in effect that they did not care about the return 
of all Koreans. This, of course, demonstrates the control China 
has over North Korea. I am certain that North Korea would 
like to get out of the war but is prevented from doing so by 
the Chinese. The Chinese have control of the entire area of 
North Korea. China is not being devastated by this war. She 
can afford to hold out—as can Russia. North Korea cannot. 

At first the Reds acquiesced when the U.N. suggested 
screening the prisoners to determine their wishes as to 
their disposition. This was suggested as a means of ending 
the deadlock. When the Reds saw that the results of the 
screening revealed a majority of the prisoners refused to be 
returned to the Communist lines, they renounced the screen- 
ing as fraudulent and rejected their former tacit acceptance. 
Since that time the Reds have used every trick to attempt 
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to have the U.N. alter its stand. They have employed threats, 
vituperation, riots and mutiny among the prisoners in U.N, 
camps. They have sought to sit it out at the peace table in 
hopes that we would eventually weaken. 

It should be evident by now that the U.N. stand is firm, 
final and irrevocable. 

The U.N. has pointed out to the Communists that the 
U.S.S.R. has condoned the principle of voluntary repatriation 
in official publications. 

The U.N. noted that the Reds had themselves accepted 
the principle of voluntary repatriation when they released 
50,000 prisoners at the front. The Communists had boasted 
over the radio that they held 65,000 U.N. and South Korean 
prisoners of war. But when the lists were exchanged last 
December, some 50,000 prisoners were unaccounted for. The 
senior Communist’s explanation of the whereabouts of these 
50,000 is revealing: 

“If we had, like you, detained all the persons we captured, 
it would be possible that we would have the 50,000 you men- 
tioned. But we allowed those who wanted to go back home 
and who did not want to joima war against their country to go 
back home and lead a peaceful life at home. And we directly 
released at the front those foreign prisoners who did not want 
to join the war against people who fight for their real inde- 
pendence, who fight for their own people. These measures of 
ours are perfectly right and I tell you that the righteous people 
of the world praise this revolutionary policy of ours towards 
the prisoners.” 

In short, the Communists have categorically accepted by 
this statement the principle of voluntary repatriation. 

The U.N. stand on repatriation is entirely clear. We will 
never force any man “at the point of a bayonet” to return to 
Communist control. We cannot compromise on principle. The 
U.N., which adheres to the policy of voluntary repatriation, 
learned its lesson in World War II. At that time many millions 
of persons who had fled from Communist tyranny were re- 
turned to the Reds by our side at the conclusion of hostilities 
only to be killed or sent to slave camps. Such action on our 
part caused the word to spread that to surrender to the free 
world was virtual suicide. In our struggle in this “hot and 
cold war” our aim must be to convince those behind the Iron 
Curtain of the goodness of our cause. We need their help. 
They need ours. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Those who have fled from Communist tyranny have done 
so with the intent never to return. They must have done so 
with the full confidence that they would not be returned to 
Communist lines. The U.N. must never more jeopardize the 
lives of those who openly reject being forced to return to the 
arms of despotism which the Communists offer them. 

Four million North Koreans have come over to the side 
of the Republic of Korea since 1946—4 million persons who 
have experienced life under Communism. Would you send 
all these persons back? 

When Nam II stated that the Reds will fight “to the very 
end for the return home of every single war prisoner to lead 
a peaceful life,” he was assuming that every prisoner wanted 
to return home. In February of 1952, when I visited a prisoner 
stockade in Korea, many of the Chinese came to me on their 
knees and begged me not to send them back. They exclaimed 
that they would be killed by the Reds. I sometimes wondered 
as I listened to Nam II use the words, “return home to lead 
a peaceful life,” whether he did not mean in the grave. In 
the spring of 1952 several Japanese Diet members—members 
of the Communist Party—journeyed to the World Peace Con- 
ference in Peiping. While on the continent they were given a 
tour of the Iron Curtain countries. Among the things they 
were shown was the location of the Japanese still held by the 
Communists. Mrs. Kora reported back that she found the 
Japanese residing in a cemetery surrounded by a beautiful 
hedge, with trees, in a very quiet setting. Is this what Nam II 
meant by returning home to lead a peaceful life? 

I would like to point out here that the Communists have 
never in their entire. history fulfilled a pledge or kept a prom- 
ise in regard to the return, repatriation, or even a full ac- 
counting of civilian or military personnel falling into their 
hands. 

Thousands of Germans, Austrians, Japanese and others, in 
captivity, slavery or death, remain behind the Iron Curtain to 
this day, and the Russians refuse even to discuss their fate. 

On 8 October of 1952 the U.N. unilaterally recessed the 
meetings at Panmunjom indefinitely. This had the advantage 
of demonstrating our determination never to concede on the 
prisoner issue. The U.N. has already made a large number 
of concessions and compromises. It has made it quite clear 
that there will be no further retreats. The recent Indian reso- 
lution at the [U.N.] General Assembly has added support 
to this determination. The stalling tactics of the Reds at Pan- 
munjom had been based, presumably on the assumption that 
U.N. patience could be worn down eventually and that there 
would be further yielding from sheer fatigue, if from nothing 
else. 

Recessing the conferences also put an end to the use of the 
meetings by the Reds for their malicious propaganda attacks. 
The Red negotiators made it plain that they proposed to con- 
tinue the sessions as a means of obliging the U.N. to listen to 
a stream of vilification and falsehoods. Supposedly this gained 
“face” for these babbling authors of the transparent lies that 
have been endlessly presented. It did not, of course, make 
any gain in the matter of reaching an agreement, nor was it 
supposed to do so. There is also no assurance that the Reds 
want a genuine agreement, or indeed, ever expect one. The 
U.N. has concluded that “negotiation” in the Communist eyes 
has been a military and political tactic only, not an attempt 
to reach a ground of common understanding. I believe it is 


in this light that our own methods have to be developed and 


adapted. 

What is the answer to the present impasse in Korea? 

I am of the conviction that the only answer, and one which 
should have been inaugurated months ago, is to release the 
prisoners in our camps who choose not to return to the 
Communist lines and then present the Reds with a fait accom- 
pli. Then there would be nothing left to discuss. 
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If this failed, we could step up our military pressure with 
the end that this would force the Reds into an armistice. Fy. 
perience shows that military pressure applied at vulnerable 
points at suitable times has caused the enemy to frequently 
alter his otherwise obstinate stand in the peace tent. 

Admiral Joy has stated that “in debating with the Com. 
munists there is no substitute for the imperative logic of 
military- pressure.” Whether this military pressure should 
be in the form of an expanded all-out war against China 
—an augmented limited war to include the bombing of 
Manchuria—or just a stepped-up, limited war to include 
only the present bounds of Korea must be decided in the 
light of which would achieve the basic aims of the U.N, 
most expediently. As one person has wisely noted: “Firm. 
ness and fortitude, as the past has shown, have their ip. 
fluence on the uneasy Communist empire; weakness and 
indecision, clutching at straws of Red concessions, only 
lead to new and greater outrages.” 

Regardless of what step we choose, I believe that we must 
greatly step up our psychological-warfare effort against the 
entire Communist empire. In this the U.N. has advantages 
over the Reds, which can be exploited. In a strictly and 
stringently totalitarian state as extant in China and North 
Korea the leaders are sensitive—almost in the extreme-to 
any signs of discord. Their every action and attitude is a man- 
ifestation of this concern. To this extent they are susceptible 
and completely exposed to any propaganda attacks directed 
against them. 

If Korea has taught us nothing more, it has taught us that 
the Communists’ goal is the subjugation of the entire world. 
We are only kidding ourselves when we think differently. 
What means they use to accomplish this goal or how long it 
may take is of little concern to these people. If a thief tries to 
enter your house, you quickly lock the front door. If you lock 
the front door, he tries the back door. If you lock the back 
door, he tries the windows. To protect yourself and family 
against thieves you join together with your neighbors to 
combat the menace. The moment your vigilance is re- 
laxed, your home again becomes endangered. But as long 
as you maintain superiority in strength, the thief will, in 
effect, sign a temporary truce with you. But he will ever 
be alert to take advantage of you when you have dropped 
your guard. 

Those who harbor the thought that an armistice in Korea 
will bring about a stable peace had better dispel all such 
thoughts from their minds. A truce will simply indicate recog- 
nition by both sides of a temporary impasse. There is no honor 
among thieves, and we have learned from the past that the 
Communists are all criminals—common, ordinary, unprincipled 
crooks. I dislike name calling, but an accurate description | 
believe demands the use of such adjectives. 

Whatever the outcome of the truce negotiations, the larger 
struggle in which we are engaged will not be settled in the 
peace tent at Panmunjom or anyplace else. Whether we like 
it or not, it is clear that Americans are going to have to live 
with on-again, off-again crises of one sort or another for many 
years to come. 

Our job now must be to determine a course of action which 
will permit us to cope with this menace of Communism. Our 
policy must incorporate boldness and firmness at the con- 
ference table with a strength always superior to that of our 
enemy. We must seize the offensive in the international “cold 
war” by employing all our advantages where they can do the 
greatest damage. We must strike at the Achilles heel of the 
Reds—and we must strike again—until—eventually—the Com- 
munists and not the free world will wither away. 


(The foregoing is from a speech delivered at San Fran 
cisco on Dec. 19, 1952.) 
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Desertions: Up 5 Times 
Since Truce Talks Began 


Deserting Gli's—are they run- 
ning from danger or boredom? 
Records indicate it's the dragging 
war in Korea, not fear. 

Soldiers are ducking out faster 
now than when the fighting was 
the hottest. In the stalemate de- 
sertions have zoomed. 

Number of men who flee still 
isn't alarming to the Army, but 
the rising rate is beginning to 
cause real concern. 


It is the prospect of fighting a hope- 
lessly stalemated war, not the fear of 
being wounded or killed, that lies be- 
hind the growing number of deserters 
from the American Army. 

That’s the conclusion now being 
drawn from a study just completed on 
soldier desertions. 

The facts, some of them never before 
told to the American people, are these: 

In peacetime, before Korean war be- 
gan, the “normal” rate of desertion from 
the Army was about 6 men per month for 
every 10,000 soldiers. 

In the first year of war in Korea, when 
casualties were very high, desertions 


actually dropped to a rate of 3.5 men 
per month for each 10,000 men in the 
Army. 

But, since truce talks began 18 months 
ago and war settled into an apparently 
endless stalemate, the desertion rate has 
soared to about 18 men per month on the 
same basis. 

This means that the number of youths 
who desert from the Army now is five 
times the number, proportionately, who 
deserted when the going was really 
tough in Korea. 

Current desertions, occurring at near- 
ly three times the normal peacetime rate, 
still are well under the rate of desertions 
in the last year of World War II, how- 
ever. Then, in the period from mid-1944 
to mid-1945, the rate was 45 men per 
month for each 10,000 men in the Army, 
or more than twice the present rate. At 
that time, the draft was far less selective 
than now. 

While desertions are climbing toward 
this World War II rate, the number of 
youths who “go over the hill” for short 
periods remains relatively low. 

The AWOL rate—soldiers absent with- 
out leave for less than 30 days—now 
averages about 140 men a month for 
each 10,000 men in the Army. In peace- 
time, before Korea, the AWOL rate was 
168 men a month for each 10,000. 

Longer absences, of more than 380 
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days, have occurred in 46,000 cases since 
war began in Korea. But 35,000 of these 
youths either have been brought back or 
have returned voluntarily. That leaves 
11,000 men listed as deserters by the 
Army since mid-1950. 

Other armed services, as the chat 
shows, have far fewer deserters. The 
Navy, with about half as many men, lists 
only a tenth as many deserters as the 
Army. The Air Force and the Marine 
Corps list fewer than a thousand each in 
the period since Korean war began. Its 
primarily an Army problem. 

The trend. So fap, the numbers it 
volved are too small to alarm U.S. mil: 
tary planners, but the trend is starting to 
cause serious concern to this country’s 
new civilian officials. 

That trend is being taken as a measure 
of popular feeling about this country’s 
present policies in Korea. For example: 

Desertions were very rare at a time 
when casualty lists were averaging 2,00 
youths killed, wounded or missing evel 
week, when the military situation 
often desperate and casualties, mostly i 
the Army, totaled 92,369 for one yeari 
Korea. 

But the desertion rate now is rising 
a time when casualty lists rarely exceed 
250 a week and have totaled no more 
than 37,000 for an 18-month period in 
which the forces of men involved have 
grown. Personal danger facing youths in 
the Army, thus, is far less. 

The problem, in other words, seem! 
to be one of a growing attitude among 
young Americans that there is les 
urgency to fight now in a war that i 
stalemated, with no hope of victory an 
no real danger of defeat. 
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A RUSH TO WASTE MONEY > 


U.S. Aid Must Be Spent Fast—A Case 


Ike, checking into foreign aid, 
is to run into some fantastic facts 
about how the money is spent. 

Take Manila, for instance. A 
close look shows slapdash orders, 
a rush to spend millions, little 
worry over waste. 

What follows is a firsthand re- 
port on one Mutual Security area 
—a small but significant part of 
the whole aid program. 


MANILA 


If anybody wants to find out how 
foreign aid operates in the field, here 
is a case history in Manila: 

Early in 1950, a special U.S. Govern- 
ment mission came to the Philippines 
and laid out certain reforms the Gov- 
ernment here would have. to make to 
qualify for economic aid from Washing- 
ton. One of the Americans, a Govern- 
ment economist, stayed on in Manila as 
a special representative of the Economic 
Co-operation Administration to observe 
while the Filipinos were carrying out 
the reforms. 

He was under orders to do no plan- 
ning On a spending program. He was 
forbidden to discuss such a program 


wean 


History 


FOR FILIPINOS: A BARRAGE OF INFORMATION 
. it was followed by a barrage of experts 


with the Filipinos for fear that the 
Philippine Government might get the 
idea that the U.S. didn’t mean what it 
said about insisting on changes to qualify 
for aid. So the staff of three—the econo- 
mist, an assistant and a secretary—sat by, 
doing nothing, while the Philippine offi- 
cials got ready to start receiving eco- 
nomic aid from the U.S. 


WHEN IN DOUBT, SEND THEM FERTILIZER 
... if it can‘t be used, it keeps 


JANUARY 23, 1953 


Quickie reports. Suddenly, one day 
in April, 1951, the economist got a cable 
from ECA in Washington, ordering him 
to send within two days a program for 
spending 15 million dollars in the Philip- 
pines. Explanation: ECA had to have 
the figures right away to clear with the 
Budget Bureau so the money ‘could be 
committed before the end of the fiscal 
year in June. 

The ECA representative did as he 
was told. He had been prevented from 
doing any research into the country’s 
needs. He had been prevented from 
drawing up a formal report—and he 
didn’t have the staff to do it, anyway. 
But he whipped together a list of allo- 
cations of U.S. dollars for various items 
—heavy on things such as_ fertilizer, 
which would keep—and rushed it off to 
Washington by cable as a “firm request” 
for economic aid. He followed it up with 
a private note to officials back home 
telling them just what he thought about 
such spending methods. 

Well, the thing went through. That’s 
the way the Philippine Government got 
its 15-million-dollar slice of economic 
aid for 1951. What about 1952? 

The same economist—with a_ little 
more time but a wholly inadequate staff 
—was ordered to rush in estimates for 
1952. They had to be in Washington 
well ahead of June 30, 1951. He did the 

(Continued on page 46) 
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S0t-Comtti makes 


Pay Dirt out of mud roads 








Taxpayers and motorists strike real pay dirt when mud roads and 
streets are turned into durable, all-weather soil-cement pavement. 

The mud ilself (or old granular pavement) is about 85 per cent of 
the material needed. Mixed with measured quantities of portland 
cement and water and properly compacted it forms a strong, rigid 
base, which usually is surfaced with a bituminous treatment. 

The idea of building durable, low-cost roads by mixing soil and 
cement intrigued scientists and engineers for years. Portland 
Cement Association engineers, in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Public Roads and state highway departments, developed labora- 
tory and field control methods that assure dependable performance. 

The first scientifically controlled soil-cement road was built in 
South Carolina in 1935. Since then more than 4,500 miles of roads 
and streets have been paved with soil-cement. 

Development of a low-cost pavement to fit the needs of more 
than a million miles of rural roads and residential streets is another 
example of PCA research and development. This work and field 
engineering and educational activities are made possible by the 
voluntary financial support of PCA’s 69 member companies. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 


concrete . . . through scientific research and engineering field work 
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job again, and again complained of the 
slapdash methods. On the strength of 
the job he did, ECA allotted 35 million 
dollars to the Islands. 

The figure of 35 millions actually was 
set in Washington before an ECA off- 
cial arrived out here to become head 
of the local ECA mission, The economist 
had just been on temporary assignment. 
Also set, before the mission chief ar- 
rived, was the size of his staff—about 
100 experts and 30 administrative assist- 
ants, with the usual complement of 
clerks, stenographers and office people. 

The mission chief arrived in August, 
1951. His staff trickled in for months 
thereafter. Most of the people had never 
been in the Philippines before. 

Red tape. Actually, most of the ex. 
perts are recognized as exactly that—top 
men in the fields to which they are 


BANNER IN MANILA 
... and haste in Washington 


assigned. There are shipping experts, 
business experts, health and educational 
experts; experts on hemp, on rice, on 
sugar, copra, lumber—dozens of them. 
Their knowledge and ability astounds 
the Filipinos. The reports they get up 
on various economic subjects are awaited 
anxiously out here and are taken very 
seriously by the local people. They are 
discussed and debated inside the Govern- 
ment and out. 

But their reports run into all sorts of 
red tape and difficulty. Many of the 
executives owe their appointments to 
section heads in Washington. And each 
section—those in charge of projects for 
industry, agriculture, health, transporta- 
tion, etc.—feels that it has to be repre- 
sented in the aid programs. 

Thus, it may be decided out here 

(Continued on page 48) 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





To our CrLleagued on pO ee 1. 


According to the popular conception it is the func- 
tion of a mill or factory to fill orders, control costs, 
and maintain quality. However, in the case of 
Revere the mills in addition serve creatively in 
close cooperation with Sales, the Technical Advisory 
Service, and Research. This four-way organization 
is closely-knit in the common interest of serving 
the customer. 


When an order comes to a Revere mill, it is of 
first concern to the Methods 
Department, which sets up the 
mill procedures required to 
meet customer specifications, 
thus in effect acting as a repre- 
sentative of the customer. Meth- 
ods may consult with the T.A., 
the Laboratory, the Works 
Manager, and even individual 
operators. 


The long experience of our 
people is an important factor in 
customer satisfaction. Pins de- 
noting 20 and 25 years of serv- : 
ice are common. Three out of five employees have 
been with us for 10 years, and one out of four for 
20 years or more. At each mill we maintain exhibits 
of products into which our copper and brass, alu- 
minum and steel tube go, products as diverse as 
band instruments, automobile radiators and heaters, 
flatware and hollow ware, furniture, architectural 
items, refrigerators and air conditioners, valves, and 
so on. These exhibits are changed frequently, and 


give our men a personal interest, a feeling that their 
work in making strip, sheet and plate, tube and 
pipe, bar and rod, and extruded shapes contributes | 
to better products and better living. Our internal 
house organ, the “Revere Patriot,” carries articles 
about customers and how they use our metals, and 
about our distributors and how we-help them serve 
their customers. 


So important are the Revere mills and the people 
who man them that quite often 
customers visit them to learn 
about mill operations. And mill 
personnel in turn go into cus- 
tomer plants. This interchange of 
information about mill methods 
on the one hand and customer 
fabrication processes on the other 
is extremely valuable. Adjust- 
ments on both sides make possi- 
ble either better customer prod- 
ucts or lowered costs, or both. 


The mills, in other words, 
are just as important to 
Revere customers as Sales, Technical Advisory Serv- 
ice and Research, which in combination give mills and 
customers the help needed, and in return receive it 
from them. When we have an order that literally must 
be handled with gloves and especially wrapped, all 
the people in the mill take great pains with it, not 
only out of a sense of pride in a good job, but because 
they realize that satisfied customers produce the 
orders that make jobs possible for us all. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
SEE REVERE’S “’MEET THE PRESS” ON NBC TELEVISION EVERY SUNDAY 








What we need! 


1S 


LESS NOISE / 


What you need is 
¢ FIBRETONE® 


Johns-Manville Fibretone Acoustical 


7 Me 
4 x 


Ceilings reduce disturbing noise . .. readily installed, they 
provide the quiet comfort so necessary for better, more efficient work 


Fibretone Panels are easily installed 
over new Or existing construction. 
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JOHNS -MANVILLE 


Today, acoustical ceilings are speci- 
fied for practically all new construc- 
tion for business and industry. But, 
even if your present building was 
constructed before the development 
of noise control, Johns-Manville 
Fibretone Acoustical Panels can be 
quickly installed over your present 
ceiling. 

Fibretone Ceilings are attractive, 
low in cost, and available with a flame- 
resistant finish. Hundreds of holes, 
drilled in sound-absorbing material, 
act as “noise traps” where sound 
energy is dissipated. 

Other J-M Acoustical Ceilings in- 
clude Permacoustic*, a textured 
noncombustible tile, perforated 
Transite* Asbestos Panels, and San- 
acoustic*—perforated metal panels. 

Fora free estimate or book, “Sound 
Control,”’ write Johns-Manville, 
Dept. US, Box 158, N.Y. 16, N.Y. 
In Canada, write 199 Bay Street, 
Toronto 1, Ontario. sneg. u.s. pat. om. 


IVI Johns-Manville 


Movable Asbestos Walls—Terrafiex and Asphalt Tile Floors—Asbestos Corrugated 
Transite*—Fiexstone* Built-Up Roofs—Etc. 
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that the need for roads is “Priority A” 
for the Philippines, and a project for 
health services in city suburbs falls half- 
way down the priority alphabet. Still, 
the health-projects executive in Wash- 
ington will see to it that his section gets 
a slice of the 35 millions. 

The local office might want to con- 


‘centrate on three programs. But, by the 


time everybody gets through going over 
the recommendations, the money is 
more likely to be spread over hundreds 
of projects—and doing a thorough job 
on no one of them. 

The experts—many of the people who 
came with ECA stayed on after the 
Mutual Security Agency took over for- 
eign aid—set out to make a careful study 
of Philippine needs. They went over the 
whole program, project by project. 

It was painstaking work. Nothing was 


INGREDIENTS FOR SOAP... 
The order: ‘‘Spend 15 million” 


sent to Washington for approval until 
the Manila office was convinced of its 
value. All this took time. Suddenly one 
of the top men here was called back to 
Washington. He was raked over the 
coals for not producing enough “firm 
requests” to use up the whole 35 million 
dollars. Things had to be speeded up. 

When he got back, things did, in- 
deed, begin to fly. “Firm requests” went 
to Washington in a stream. One project 
head who estimated his program could 
be done for X million dollars got orders 
to triple the amount. He wasn’t the only 
one, either. 

The experts were amazed at the 
way the price was being marked up, 
often with little or no regard for the 
careful preparatory work. They were 
told that the boss regretted the fact 
that so much money would have to be 
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spent without proper study to see where 
it could do the most good—but it had 
to be done. 

Some of the staff people protested 
openly at the way the tax dollars were 
likely to be wasted in such a setup. But 
the fact is that, even had the Philippine 
projects been held down to what the 
experts thought they should cost, it 
wouldn’t have saved U.S. taxpayers a 


e. 

Money allotted to a country and not 
spent doesn’t go back into the U.S. 
Treasury. It goes instead to some other 
country where the mission chief had the 
forethought to put his “firm requests” 
higher than the money allotted to him. 
That way he has a claim on money left 
over some other place. After all, it 
seemed important to provide all the aid 
possible for the Philippines as a major 


ary 
. . AND MORE FERTILIZER 
The timetable: two days 


bastion against Communism in Asia and 
akey area of U.S. defenses in the 
Pacific. 

So, the only way the MSA mission in 
Manila could make sure that the Philip- 
pines got the money was for the ex- 
perts to forget about being so careful, 
and starting to spend faster. } 

They did. MSA, Manila, sent to Wash- 
ington the proper amount of “firm re- 
quests.” Before long the 35 million dol- 
ls was properly spoken for, and the 

lippine projects will get the money. 

Probably, in the opinion of insiders 
and outsiders here, aid is administered 
with as much, or more, efficiency and 
tar in Manila as it is anywhere in the 
world. The officials here are highly re- 
gaded. But—and you hear this expres- 
sin over and over in Manila—“what a 
Way to run a railroad!” 
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Look to the 


Employers Mutuals Team for the finest, 


most complete services your business- 


insurance dollar can buy. The full-time 


job of these company-trained specialists 
is to provide you, as a qualified owner- 
policyholder of Employers Mutuals, 
with proper protection for your personnel 
and property—often at surprising pre- 


mium savings. This teamwork “pays off’’! 
g pay 


42), EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 


Home Of: Waune, wixonin OF NTIS AT] 


Offices in principal cities... Consult your telephone directory 


Fant 


™ BMpLOYERS ~> 
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od 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Employers Mutuals write: Workmen’s Compensation-Public Liability-Automobile-Group 
Health and Accident-Burglary-Plate Glass-Fidelity Bonds-and other casualty insurance. 
Fire-Extended Coverage-iniand Marine-and allied lines. All policies are nonassessable. 
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Smart Lawyer_—nte left Chicago an hour ago. In 
only two hours he will be in New York. By taking the airline 
he has saved himself at least 12 hours and much inconvenience, 
at no extra cost. 


What’s more, he knows that airline dependability is now so 
far advanced that winter weather is generally no more of a 
factor—and often even less of a factor—than in other types 
of transportation . . . . UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


East Hortford, Connecticut 


-We’ve Been Asked 


HOW TAX CEILING 
COULD BE VOTED 

















e@ A drive is on this year to limit 
taxing powers of Congress. 


@ With most legislatures meeting 
in 1953, States could demand a 
convention to change Consti- 
tution. 


@ Congress has a proposal to head 
off the move for constitutional 
convention, 


What, exactly, is the status of the 
proposed 25 per cent ceiling on 
federal taxes? 

The whole idea is to force Congress to 

call a convention, to amend the Consti- 

tution. This is a new procedure, and 
never has been tried before. The Consti- 
tution says Congress “shall” call such 

a convention if the legislatures of two 

thirds—32—of the States. request it. To 

date, 28 States have approved petitions, 
but the legality of at least eight of these 
approvals is questioned. 


Who will settle these disputes? 
The Constitution puts it up to Congress 
to call the convention. So Congress is ex- 
pected to decide when, and if, 32 States 
have made formal requests. 


Just what is proposed by the States? 
The petitions of the States are not 
identical, but their purpose is more or | 
less the same. That is to call a conven: | 


ale: 





tion to approve a constitutional amend: | 
ment forbidding Congress to tax incomes 


at more than 25 per cent; in time of 


war the ceiling could be raised to 40 
per cent. The ceiling also would apply 
to taxes on gifts and estates as well as 
to incomes of individuals and corpora: | 


tions. (See page 86.) Such action by 
[ 


a convention would have to be ratified 


by three fourths of the States before be- } 
coming part of the Constitution. 


Is anything likely to be done this; 
year? 
Sponsors of the plan appear optimistic 
over chances of action this year, when 
all but a few of the legislatures are 
meeting. Or, at least, they hope to force 
Congress to submit its own proposal, 
which would require approval by % 
States, thus avoiding a convention. 


Would a convention be limited only 
to the tax amendment? 

A number of lawyers think not. They 

say that such a convention, once called, 

could make any changes it wanted to 

make. It would be possible, they be 
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lieve, for the convention to rewrite the 
entire Constitution and completely re- 
yise the present form of Government. 


When and where would a convention 
be held? 

Since there is no precedent for such a 
special convention, some questions are 
unanswered. But Congress would have to 
say when and where the convention 
would be held, and probably how many 
delegates there would be. 


Who would name the delegates? 
One suggestion is that State governors 
name the delegates. The convention 
itself might make its own rules on vot- 
ing and such things, though Congress 
might try to give an outline for this. 
There still is confusion over some of 
these points. In the convention of 1787, 
which adopted the U.S. Constitution, 
voting was by States. 


Legislation proposed to the House Ju- 
diciary Committee in a_ staff report 
would call for three delegates with 
three alternates from each State. The con- 
vention would meet in Washington and 
would make its own rules on procedures. 
Each State would have votes equal in 
number to its representation in Congress. 


What is the alternate plan before 
Congress for limiting taxation? 
This is that Congress, by a two-thirds 
vote of both houses, submit its own 
amendment that would be _ effective 
when approved by three fourths of the 
States. This would eliminate the holding 
of a constitutional convention, with the 
possibility that other changes in the Con- 
stitution might be made. Representative 
Chauncey Reed, of Illinois, and Senator 
Everett Dirksen, of Illinois, have identical 

bills calling for this. 


What would this proposal do? 

The plan of Reed and Dirksen, some- 
what different from their proposal at 
the last session of Congress, would put a 
25 per cent ceiling on the power of Con- 
gress to tax incomes; but, by a three- 
fourths vote of all members in each house 
Congress could go above this ceiling, pro- 
vided that the highest rate could not be 
more than 15 per cent above the lowest. 
This proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution would wipe out altogether fed- 
eral taxes on gifts and estates. 


These are the two plans for limiting 
federal taxing that State legislatures and 
Congress are being asked to consider. 
The fight has been going on nearly 14 
years, since 1939 when the legislature 
of Wyoming passed the first petition 
calling for a constitutional convention 
on the tax matter. Strong pressures are 
being brought on both sides of the issue. 

ong those who expressed opposition, 
during the presidential campaign, was 


Dwight Eisenhower. 
JANUARY 23, 1953 








One ood reason for 


taking that 
COUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


business trip now... 


Get a dividend of health and a bonus of 
fun...take that business trip to South- 
ern California now, while your office 
desk is snowbound, practically speaking. 

While you're doing your job here, you 
can get in sightseeing, relaxation, fun in 
the sun in midwinter. 

Comparisons are unkind, but where— 
except in Southern California — would 
you drive to a steel mill through miles 
of fragrant orange groves? 


Or play a palm-fringed golf course... 





All-Year Club of Southern California, Dept. 1-J-2 
629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 14, Calif 


Please send me your free color folder, “PLANNING 
YOUR SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA VACATION.” 


Name. 


within sight of an ultra-modern shop- 
ping center? 

Where else in the world would you 
find a $5-billion market, desert, moun- 
tains, ocean, sunshine, winter race meets, 
plus the nation’s movie, radio and TV 
capital—all in one place? 


So let us send you our free color folder 
that gives full information on how to get 
the most out of a trip to Los Angeles 
County and all Southern California. 
Send the coupon below... . today! 
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ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA, LTD. This advertisement 
sponsored by Los Angeles County 


Board of Supervisors for the citizens City. 


Street. 





Zone. 





of Glendale, Hollywood, Inglewood, 
Long Beach, Los Angeles, Pasadena, 


State 





Pomona, Santa Monica and 182 
other communities. 
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- Choose The 


Every UNS) National( 
ireston 


Was 
Won on 


CHUCK STEVENSON — Scored 
more points than any other 
race driver in 1952, thereby 
winning the National Cham- 
pionship. Won the Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, race on 
August 28 and the Labor 
Day race at DuQuoin, IIl. 


JACK McGRATH — Came in 
first and set a new 100-mile 
record for the track at Syra- 
cuse, New York, on Sep- 
tember 6. Out of a field of 
33 starters, he finished in 
eleventh place in the Indian- 
apolis Sweepstakes. 


TROY RUTTMAN — Set a new 
track record of 128.922 
miles an hour in winning 


the 500-mile Indianapolis - 


Sweepstakes on May 30. He 
was also the winner of the 
Independence Day race run 
on July 4 at Raleigh, N. C. 


BILL VUKOVICH — Took first 
place in the August 30 race 
at Detroit, Michigan, and 
was first across the finish 
line in the September 28 
race at Denver, Colorado. 
Drove fastest lap in Indian- 
apolis race, 135.135 mph. 


Made that a 


GEORGE HAMMOND — On 
Labor Day he swept to 
victory in the thrilling and 
dangerous Pike’s Peak Climb, 
where a slip or a skid could 
mean death or serious injury, 
against a field of fast, exe 
perienced drivers. 


MIKE NAZARUK — Flashed 
across the finish line first in 
the Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
race on June 8, setting a 
new 100-mile record for that 
track. Ran in many national 
championship big car and 
sprint car races in 1952. 





JOHNNIE PARSONS — Wo 
the last race of the yea 
held at Phoenix, Arizona, 0 
November 11. Came in tent 
in the Indianapolis Race. 

1950, he won the Indian 
apolis Race. In 1949, hey 

National Champion. 


BILL SCHINDLER — Drove 
victory at Springfield, iy 
nois, on August 16, sett 
a new 100-mile record ! 
that track. Was one of onl 
14 drivers who finished # 
Indianapolis Sweepstakes 
May 30. 


PRR Rsers 


lof CHAMPIONS 
iChampionship Race in 1952 


N THE HIGHWAY, as well as on the 

speedway, lives depend on tire 
safety! Champion race drivers are well 
aware of that fact. That is why they BUY 
the safest tires made... for their per- 
sonal cars as well as for their race cars. 


They know that only Firestone Tires 
are made with patented and exclusive 
construction features which assure extra 
safety and longer mileage. 


That is an important point to remember 
the next time you buy tires. Choose 
the tires that Champions use. Insist on 
the only tires made that are safety- 
proved on the speedway for your pro- 
tection on the highway. Buy Firestone 
Tires and be safe! 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone on radio or television 
every Monday evening over NBC 


BOBBY BALL — On Novem- 
ber 22, he won the race at 
San Jose, California. During 
1952, he drove in many 
Mational championship big 
“ar and midget car races, 
including the Indianapolis 
Sweepstakes on May 30. 


Copyright 1953, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co; 





Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 








STE E L € 3¢ Price per ee 


eae awe Figures Based on 
ZINC oot 12146 Oct. 23, 1952 
Lucky Steel Can Float! Moa fighting ships a Imost all steel, starti r Te oe 
H ern fightin ips are almost a el, starting 

with the steel plates that form the hull and ending with the stainless steel radar | ALUMINUM | 68860 20¢ 
scope aloft. Steel propulsion shafts, steel engine parts, steel guns, steel pipe TE EE 

and tubes, steel wiring, steel ropes ... certainly a naval vessel is living proof MAGNESIUM 666086 24\A¢ 
that only steel can do so many jobs so well. It’s lucky that steel can float... => fig 

and that United States Steel and the nation’s other steel companies can turn C0 PPER 66668 24 


out such huge quantities of this vital metal! 


, ee tin | 8666660660600060 


Pa" 3 ™ 66666686661 11.21" 


i What Material Costs Least? ‘rhe 


pictogram above shows approximately 
how the price of steel in semi-finished 
form compares with the prices of other 
familiar materials in primary form (in- 
gots, pig or slab). Actually, steel costs 
less per pound than any other metal in 
the world, although the capital invest- 
ment required to produce that pound of 
steel is fantastically high. 
































SESS 6 sr 
Sugar eee Coming Up !'To increase farm pro- Wow... Shaving A La Mode! Just push the button, and 
ductivity while saving time and labor isthe —_ yt spurts a creamy mound of lather for fast, pleasur- 
aim of most American farmers. Farm ma- able shaving! Pressure cans like this, made of U-S-S Tin 
chinery made of st eel, like this sugar cane plate, are turning up everywhere these days—conven- 
harvester in Louisiana, helps greatly in  jent dispensers for everything from whipped cream and 
achieving this end. shaving cream to insecticides and deodorants. 
Photo — Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


Listen to, . . The Theatre Guild o the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel . - % : 
National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. This trade-mark Is your guide to quality steel 
AMERICAN BRIDGE .. AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE ond CYCLONE FENCE .. COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL. . CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING... NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY... TENNESSEE COAL & IRON... UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS... UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC. * UNION SUPPLY COMPANY * UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY « UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
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>> Purge in Soviet Russia, if on scale of 1937, will’be a break for U.S. 
Russia will be weakened, at least temporarily, by bloodletting at top. 
New wars, new adventures will be avoided by Kremlin busy at home. 
Shooting war with U.S. will probably be desired less than ever. 
Stalin, less secure, may think seriously about a deal with the U.S. 
Purge reveals basic weakness of a nation held together largely by fear. 
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>> World Communism will suffer from big purge in Moscow, as it did in 1937. 
Soviet paradise will be seen to have drawbacks. Sudden twist in party 
line, likely after purge, will be rough on fellow travelers. Moscow's leadership 

will be questioned outside Russia. Soviet retreat to something like isolation 
is a possibility, for a time. Korea will not be as important to Kremlin bosses 
as control of Russia itself, if internal struggle for power goes on very long. 
Any weakness in Moscow, center of world Communism, is Sure to be reflected 
wherever Communists are busy--China, Indo-China, France, Guatemala, everywhere. 
A purge in Moscow plants doubt among the faithful. Doubt is poison to a 
Communist. Now there'll be doubt as to who's boss in Kremlin, doubt about party 
line. In time, these doubts can add up to doubt as to Soviet Russia's future. 
Purges of 1936-38 shook Communists badly. Purge.of '53 probably will, too. 




















>> Stalin's drive against Jews is gathering steam. Wherever Stalin can reach 
them, Jews now are in for the same kind of treatment they got from Hitler. 
Pogroms, run by Communists, will apparently be all right with Stalin. Fact 
that a Jew is a Communist will be no protection--makes him Suspect, actually. 
Prague executions were a sample. There, 11 of 14 on trial were Jews. 
Bucharest trial is due soon. Ana Pauker, once at top, will be the star. 
Sofia will soon have its trial. Top Bulgarian Communists are accused of 
having had dealings with Ana Pauker. Berlin trial is shaping up, too. It may 
be one of the bigger ones. Jewish Communists will figure prominently in it. 
Moscow trial of doctors will just be a stage in Stalin's campaign against 
Jews, not the beginning of it. He used Jews as Scapegoats in purges of '30s, 
renewed his attack after the war, finds it especially useful now. 














>> Behind this attack of Stalin on the Jews..... 

European Jews usually have ties with West. Many in Russia and East Europe 
have relatives who fled westward in times past. Stalin fears links with West. 

As Zionists, Jews are members of an international organization, with its 
own capital, Israel. Moscow will tolerate no rival world organization. 

In addition: Anti-Semitism serves Stalin's purposes right now in Germany 
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and in the Middle East. He figures to win allies among ex-Nazis and Arabs. 





















>> American and British Communists are put on the spot by this drive against 
Jews. Many U.S. and British Communists are Jewish. Ever since Hitler's rise in 
1933 they have denounced Hitlerism. Now they're asked to embrace it. Purge in 
Prague was hard enough for them to swallow. Purge in Moscow will be harder. 


>> Stalin is ordering a crackdown all along the line in East Germany. 
Mass trial is openly planned to purge leaders who have failed to make East 
Germany a going concern. Complete collectivization is ordered for East German 
farms by end of 1953. This amounts to a revolution in itself, if it can be done. 
Reason for Stalin's crackdown: Everything has gone wrong in East Germany. 
Food is short. Communists have had to hold "famine crisis" meetings. 
Five-year plan is in a mess, far from goals. fransport is inadequate. 
Electric power is short. Trade is below planned levels. Distribution, espe- 
cially of consumer goods, is bogged down. Even propaganda has been ineffective. 
Sabotage, in addition, is a serious problem. Anti-Communists from West 
Berlin have infiltrated a big plant in East Berlin and induced workers there to 




















Ship defective transformers to Russia. ~Communists failed to organize workers 
properly for Stalin. Anti-Communists, instead, have the workers' support. 
Recruiting for Army has likewise hit snags in East Germany. 
Flight to West is more popular than ever. Refugees are again crowding West 
Berlin. Farmers are fleeing collectivization. Young men are avoiding the Army. 
Jews are fleeing anti-Semitic drive. Communists are fleeing the purge: 











>> This failure in East Germany is a serious blow for Stalin. 

Plan was to make East Germany model satellite. It was to be so successful 
that West Germany would be drawn inevitably toward the East. While West Ger- 
many went into a tailspin, East Germany was to show what Communists could do. 

Results have been just the reverse. West Germany is booming. East Germany 
is in a bad way. Stalin's conquest of Germany is falling behind Schedule. 





























Stalin's remedy is to scare East Germans into co-operation, into increased 
production. Purge is one part of the treatment. Seizure of farms is another. 
Collectivization, unfinished after seven years in other satellites, is to be 
jammed through in few months in East Germany. Odds are it won't be. 





























>> Handiwork of Stalin's spies is showing up in Vienna, as well as Moscow. 
Vienna spies, linked to Soviet Embassy in Washington, appear to be part of 
Moscow's international network. It extends to every capital in the world. 
Inside Russia, Kremlin has most elaborate internal spy system ever known. 
In effect, every Russian is required to Spy on every other Russian. 
Outside Russia, Stalin uses Soviet embassies and local Communists. 
Stalin's system apparently can't survive without spies: everywhere, inside 
as well as outside Russia. It's a sign of weakness, rather than of strength. 






































>> Timing of Moscow purge can handicap Stalin in the Middle East. There: 
Egyptians are again balking at settlement with Britain. : 
Iranians are fighting among themselves, postponing any oil deal. 
It's a moment for Stalin to move in, put on the pressure. If troubles in 
Moscow and satellites hold him back, U.S. and Britain stand to gain. 
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This picture demonstrates— 


Why a modern truck 
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The home bed and the modern truck.traveling on 
aroad bed both demonstrate a fundamental prin- 
ciple of weight distribution. 


Manufacturers of modern mattresses and manu- 
facturers of modern trucks both design their prod- 
ucts to distribute weight. Result: the weight of 
a body on a home bed or the weight ‘of a truck on 
aroad is not dead weight concentrated on one 
Spot. 

_ In the case of the truck the weight is distributed 
Over several axles. Take this tractor truck and 

itrailer for example. It may be carry- 
we several thousand pounds of materials to a 
factory to keep the production line going. Or it 
May have a load of food, clothing or home appli- 
@ces for the store near you. You know when you 

it that its cargo is essential—you asked for it 
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doesn’t damage the roads 
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and a truck is the best way to get it to you. But 
you may wonder if it’s hurting good roads. 


The answer is ‘“‘no’’. The weight of that particu- 
lar truck is distributed over 5 axles. Design of all 
trucks is based on the same weight-distribution 
principles. These modern trucks are designed to 
more than meet road standards of weight dis- 
tribution. It’s the old snow shoe principle—you 
sink down in overshoes but not when you wear 
snow shoes—applied to truck weight engineering. 


So remember when you see those big modern 
trucks rolling along with necessities for you, that 
they’re not hurting the roads. They’re engineered 
to distribute their weight. Roads built right and 
maintained correctly can take both the weight and 
the volume of today’s traffic that is so vital to 
America. 


American Trucking Industry 


American Trucking Associations, Washington 6, D. C. 














People of the Week 


THE REAL POWER: Ike's Brother Milton . . . 
Trusted Comrade-in-Arms Clay . . . Banker McCloy 


An inner White House circle is de- 
veloping, made up of men who are to 
hold vast power simply because Dwight 
D. Eisenhower will seek their advice 
and opinions as issues arise. 

Most Presidents have had such an inti- 
mate circle, sometimes called the “kitch- 
en cabinet,” composed usually of old 
friends of tested loyalty and discretion. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt had a succession 
of such advisers. Finally, Harry Hopkins 
became his chief reliance for counsel on 
all matters. 

Harry S. Truman has leaned heavily 
for advice on such old, congenial friends 
as Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson and 
Treasury Secretary John W. Snyder. 
They were Truman’s after-hours com- 
panions. He called them to the White 
House or slipped away for visits in their 
homes. Talk rarely got very far away 
from politics and the presidential job. 

Such relationships develop slowly. 
They come into being as the men around 
a President are tried by events. The in- 
competent, the untrustworthy, the talk- 
ers, the intransigent are screened out. 
Eventually a select few remain, often less 
accustomed to the front door of the 
White House than to its side and rear 
entrances. The screening process is well 
advanced among the men around Ike. 

Old friends. Three of those whom 
Ike will consult frequently hold no jobs 
in the new Administration, and apparent- 
ly want none. They simply are old asso- 
ciates, to whom the General has turned 


ARMY MAN CLAY 
- - . knows industry 








—United Press 


EISENHOWER MEETS EISENHOWER 
. .. Milton will be a power 


for counsel for many years. One of them 
is Ike’s brother, Milton S. Eisenhower, a 
second is an Army man, Gen. Lucius D. 
Clay, and the third a lawyer and banker, 
John J. McCloy. 

Unlike Mr: Truman, Ike has only a few 
real intimates. Perhaps his closest asso- 
ciation is with Milton, his youngest 
brother, conservatively inclined, who 
knows Washington through years of ex- 
perience in Government under both 
Hoover and Roosevelt. 

Milton, who has spent much time with 
Ike recently, obviously is going to be a 
power in the new Administration. He 
will help out on many matters, but is es- 





LAWYER-BANKER McCLOY 
. . . knows Europe 


pecially expert on Government re. 
organization and farm problems. 

Outside the family, the General has, 
if no old cronies, a small group of de. 
voted friends. Foremost among these js 
General Clay. He and Ike came up 
through the Army together. Throughout 
most of the war, Clay was the Army’s 
chief procurement officer. In the final 
phases of the conflict, he became Ike's 
deputy in Europe and went on to become 
military governor of Germany. 

The procurement job gave Clay a 
firsthand knowledge of American in- 
dustry and a first-name acquaintanceship 
with scores of the nation’s big industrial- 
ists. He now is chairman of the board of 
Continental Can. He remains primarily 
a military man with the interests of the 
armed forces paramount. 

Ike consults General Clay on a wide 
variety of questions, domestic and inter- 
national. Clay contributed heavily to the 
new Administration’s organization. He is 
credited with having had much to do 
with picking the businessmen who are 
preponderant in top jobs, particularly 
George M. Humphrey, Ohio industrialist, 
as Secretary of the Treasury. 

However, Clay’s influence is unobtru- 
sive, seldom comes to public attention. 
He rarely was seen about Ike’s New York 
headquarters, and that is likely to be true 
at the White House. But the two are ac- 
customed to frequent get-togethers and 
long talks on a relaxed, personal basis. 

Ike first encountered McCloy when the 


-United Press, Wide World 
POLITICIAN ADAMS 
... knows Government 
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latter was a wartime assistant to Secre- 
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of War Henry L. Stimson. The 
General found the civilian a man of en- 


agy, ideas and competence. For three 


twar years, McCloy was high commis- 
goner of Germany. Previously he had 
headed the World Bank. Recently he 
was made chairman of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York, one of the 
world’s largest financial institutions. 

An easy comradeship exists between 
Ike and McCloy. The General discusses 
numerous problems with him, but more 
particularly wants the benefit of Mc- 
(loy’s experience in Europe, and es- 
pecially Germany. 

Some think the influence of Milton, 
Clay and McCloy may tend to wear thin, 
imply because Ike is to be in Washing- 
ton and they, for the most part, else- 
where. Nevertheless, there are expected 
to be periodic meetings between the 
President and these unofficial advisers. 
And, the telephone always is handy. 

New friends. Another group has 
fomed to help Ike with the technical 
matters of Government, men who do 
hold official jobs. Ike’s association with 
these men is to be rather different, stiffer, 
than that between Truman and his eve- 
ning confidants, or that between Roose- 
vet and Hopkins, always at FDR’s call. 
As a commanding general, Ike fell 
into the military habit of holding himself 
aloof, though not isolated from his sub- 
ordinate officers. There were few excep- 
tions. The General preferred to work 
through a chief of staff, who understood 
his mind, and he has found such a chief 
of staff for the White House—Sherman 
Adams, former Governor of New Hamp- 
shire, an early Ike supporter who was at 
the General’s elbow throughout the cam- 
paign, 

In Adams, Ike has found a special 
tant for transmitting ideas and orders 
in clear language to those who will 
caty them out; and for reporting the 
esentials of information that come to 
him from below. All executive agencies 
wil report first of all to Adams. 

One of the really tough jobs goes to 
joseph M. Dodge, the conservative De- 
twit banker, grim foe of inflation, who is 
0 be Director of the Budget. He will 
lep Ike mindful of his pledge of econ- 
omy in Government. 

The new President will have to listen 
toMr. Dodge, who insisted, as a condi- 
tim of taking the job, that he report di- 
ely to Ike, not to an underling. The 
Cneral, himself, has yet to acquire a 
iailed knowledge of the budget. Dodge 
ithe skilled operator assigned to that 
‘spect of the Government. If expendi- 
tues are to be cut, Mr. Dodge is the man 


vho will show the President where re-’ 


ions are possible. 
lke has well-developed ideas of his 
wn on foreign affairs, but he already 
& learned to place much reliance upon 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Brilliant new Dictabelt makes dictation 
easier for you...clearer for your secretary ! 


It’s so clear you can read through it... 
so small, pliable, and strong you can mail 
it anywhere in a standard envelope... so 
inexpensive you use it only once. 
YET—this brilliant new plastic devel- 
opment, Dictabelt, records and repro- 
duces so clearly it brings out the best in 
you. It plays back with FM radio quality. 
No need “to dictate.” Just talk... 
think out loud . . . without shorthand’s 
distractions and delays. Every thought is 
caught—electronically. 





* The rugged Dictaphone TIME-MASTER is 


about the height of a king-sized cigarette; 
. covers the desk area of a letterhead. 





DICTAPHONE* 


THE GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION 























Your secretary transcribes faster, bet- 
ter; gets time to become a more impor- 
tant assistant to you. 


Gone forever is that costly secretarial 
complaint: ‘What did he say?” 


The new Dictabelt is exclusive with the 
Dictaphone TIME-MASTER, the simplest 
and most versatile dictating machine in 
history—the dictating machine which 
will truly change all your ideas about 
dictating methods. 


With TIME-MASTER and Dictabelt 
you're tooled up for greater accomplish- 
ment in business. 

You gain up to 50% more time. 

But more important—you master rou- 
tine. Your mind is free from detail . . . 
free to plan . . . free to do creative work 
... free to get the best out of yourself. 






Find out how TIME-MASTER can 
help you. Clip the coupon! 


Dictaphone Corp., Dept. E13 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


I would like: [J A free Dictabelt and folder. 
0 A free TIME-MASTER demonstration. 
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Same Rating 
But what a difference! 






















Both safety switches shown here have the same horse- 
power rating when used as disconnects on a.c. motor 
circuits. But the small switch on the left is the revolution- 
ary new Cutler-Hammer design, compact, space-saving, 
easy to handle, with new dependability of performance. 


Up until now safety switches have 
invariably been much larger than 
the motor control with which they 
have been used. This has created 
difficult installation problems. 
Even when space was available, 
their bulk and weight made mount- 
ing difficult; and the much larger 
size of the safety switch in such 
close relation to an associated con- 
trol enclosure has simply been ali 
out of proportion to the latter. 
This detracted from the appearance 
of the complete installation. 
Cutler-Hammer engineering has 
ended all this as far as a.c. motors 
are concerned. The new and ex- 
clusively Cutler-Hammer Bulletin 
4110 line of Horsepower Rated 


A.C. Motor-Circuit Safety Switches 
saves as much as 65% in size, and 
matches safety switch and motor 
control in size, convenience and 
dependability. These switches are 
available in ratings from 3 h.p. to 
30 h.p., 230 volts a.c. and from 7% 
h.p. to 50 h.p., 575 volts a.c. These 
switches have many features and 
have no substitutes even remotely 
comparable. CUTLER-HAMMER, 
Inc., 1462 St. Paul Avenue, Mil- 
waukee 1, Wisconsin. 
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. . . Ike-Dulles friendship 
has become a close one 


the sagacity and experience of his Secre. 
tary of State, John Foster Dulles. The 
two are only recent friends. But, since 
Dulles’s designation, they have been jn 
daily consultation. Together they have 
combed the perilous problems of the 
times, world area by world area. There 
has been a meeting of minds and a close 
friendship has developed. 

For political advice, Ike turns to Her- 
bert Brownell, Jr., who masterminded 
his campaign both before and after the 
Convention. Some, however, foresee the 
Brownell influence diminishing as he be. 
comes absorbed in his job as Attorney 
General, sees the President less and less 
frequently. The nature of the problems 











il 







a 
-United Press 


BANKER DODGE 
. . . budget cutter 


at the State and Justice departments | 
tends to draw Dulles into the presidential | 
office and keep Brownell elsewhere. 

Inner circle. The term “kitchen cab- 
inet” goes back to the days of Andrew 
Jackson, who consulted an_ unofficial 
group of friends more frequently than 
his regular Cabinet. Policy often was 
made by Jackson and his cronies sitting 
about the fireplace in the evenings. 

By whatever name it is called, Ike al- 
ready has his group of most trusted help- 
ers. Due to his Administration’s early, 
unofficial start, these men have _ been 
tested and proved. There may be later 
additions. The influence of some may 
wane. But, as Ike moves into the White 
House and into power, the men who 
more than others are to share that power 
with him, composing the inner circle, 
seem well established. 
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What do these names 





Was ee 


mean to you? 


... These rare gases now help brighten your home, kill kitchen odors, 


weld and refine metals—and hold promise of wonders to come! 


Argon... helium... krypton... neon... xenon. Not so 
long ago these rare gases from the air were only scientific 
curiosities. And they are rightfully called rare. Xenon, for 
example, occurs in the air as only one part in 10 million. 


SPLITTING THE AIR—It is almost miraculous that such 
small fractions of our atmosphere can be separated from 
each other as well as from the oxygen and nitrogen which 
comprise the greatest part of what we call air. 

Today, one or more of these gases goes into most of the 
nearly 2 billion electric lights made in America yearly... 
to make them shine brighter and longer at less cost. 


MANY DUTIES—Beyond this, they make possible special 
lamps. One kind destroys germs in the air. Another kills 
cooking and tobacco odors. Another gives you a tan. Still 
another pierces the gloom of fog-shrouded airport runways. 

Certain of these gases speed arid improve the welding of 
hard-to-weld metals. They also make it easier to separate 
the important metal, titanium, from its stubborn ore. 


—. 





MIRACLES TO COME—Scientists use them more and more 
in their research work. In radioactive forms they are being 
used to study the causes of cancer. Doctors are even inves- 
tigating their possibilities as better anesthetics. 


UCC’S WORK— The people of Union Carbide separate these 
rare, invisible gases from the air in commercial quantities. 
Producing them, along with other important gases, for 
science and industry is one of their many contributions to 
today’s better living. 

FREE: Learn more about the interesting things you use every day. 
Write for the illustrated booklet “Products and Processes” which tells 


how science and industry use the ALLOYS, CARBONS, CHEMICALS, 
GASES, and PLASTICS made by Union Carbide. Ask for booklet K. 


Union CaRBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET UCC) NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





UCC’s Trade-marked Products of Alloys, Carbons, Chemicals, Gases, and Plastics include 

LINDE Oxygen « PREST-O-LITE Acetylene « PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes e BAKELITE, KRENE, and VINYLITE Plastics 
DYNEL TEXTILE FIBERS « SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS e NATIONAL Carbons « ACHESON Electrodes 

PyROFAX Gas ¢ HAYNES STELLITE Alloys ¢ ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals « EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 
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53's leader is the 53 Ford ! 





With 41° Worth More features its worth more This ’53 Ford leads them all in what you 
eveiisi . 7 need for today’s driving. 
when you buy it...worth more when you sell it... You get the “Go” you need for today's 


longer driving distances. You get the com- 

the new STANDARD of the AMERICAN ROAD fort of Ford’s new, perfectly balanced 

; Miracle Ride. You get more living room 

and more baggage space than in any other 
low-priced car. 

See this beautiful new Ford. Value Check 
the 41 “Worth More’’ features that help 
make it worth more when you buy it... 
Cider ened, totateentecter FP el worth more when you sell it. You’ll agree 


combinations Pull-Circle Visibility body insulation it’s the new Standard of the American Road! 
LS 


Balanced-ease —— . Hull-tight 


steering ody construction 
: Presto-Lift =] vain Car-wide rear window 
Automatic counterbalanced hood / 
, a5 fj ain” 
Power Pilot fy Key-Release counterbalanced deck lid 
ra if with Space Saver hinges 


Only V-8 
in the low-price field 





Here are a few of the 41 ‘‘Worth More’”’ features 
that establish the 53 Ford as America’s 
new standard of value. 


Ke 








Widest choice of models 
in the low-price field Atel 


































Foam-rubber cushions and 
non-sag springs in all seats 







Wide 
front tread 


sr 
Tailored-to-weight Tene aa aE Center-Fill Fueling 


A te clutch and brake pedals 
front springs Magic Action 
double-sealed brakes 










S 7 Variable- ae ae Rear Spring Suspension 


A with diagonally mounted shock absorbers 
Sa 
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4 hd e e Fordomatic Drive, Overdrive and white sidewa! 
ee it a ue ee it st TiIve it tires optional at extra cost. Equipment, accessories 
eee0e eee . and trim subject to change without notice. 











News YOU Can Use 


IN YOUR PERSONAL PLANNING 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Taxpayers have a way of forgetting some of the tax deductions they are en- 
titled to under the law. Official records show that. Now, more than ever be- 
fore, forgetting can be costly... In what follows, you get some reminders, based 
on a list of deductions that taxpayers most often overlook. 


INTEREST. You are likely to remember that the interest you pay on your 
home mortgage is deductible. If you are like many others, though, you may forget 
to deduct your interest on installment payments--on cars, refrigerators and 
other things you buy on time. It doesn't matter whether you borrow the money 
directly from a bank or simply finance your purchase through the store. 

But note this: The interest charge must be listed separately in the pur- 
chase contract. Sometimes it is mixed in with carrying charges. In that case, 
you are not permitted to deduct the interest. You might do well to watch that 
angle when your installment contract is drawn up in the first place. 


MOTORISTS' TAXES. Remember that the costs of your State and local auto 
tags are taxes, and can be deducted. You also can charge off your State 
, and local gasoline taxes, but not the federal gasoline tax. You can't be 
expected to save receipts on every tank full of gasoline, but you must 
allow for the possibility that your figures will be challenged. Best ad- 
vice is to be sure that the amounts appear reasonable. 





SALES TAXES. People frequently forget to list their State and local sales 
taxes as deductions. That can be a big item. The tax need not be one levied by 
your own State or city. It counts, wherever you pay it. It's a good idea to 
keep a running list. In any case, be sure you can back up your figures. 





DAMAGE TO PROPERTY. Many people are unaware of it, but loss or damage due 
to fire, storm, theft or accident can, within limits, be deducted. It must be 
actual loss, not covered by insurance. Sentimental value doesn't count. 

Charge off your actual loss if flood damages your farm, if your house or 
car is damaged by fire, if a burglar breaks in and steals the silver. 

If your youngster's bicycle is stolen, deduct the loss. It must be real 
theft, not just a case of his losing the bike by leaving it somewhere. 

You can deduct your loss from an automobile accident, even if due to faulty 
driving. But no deduction if the driver of your car was "willfully negligent." 
Drunken driving, incidentally, is "willful negligence." 

In the case of big losses, exceeding your income for 1952, you can offset 
the remainder against past or future income, possibly getting a refund of part 
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NEWS YOU CAN USE-- (Continued) 


of your 1951 tax. This one is complicated. You may need expert help. 


DUES. You can deduct the dues you pay to labor unions and profes- 
Sional societies. If the organization is partly social, you can allocate, 
deducting part. Test is whether the dues are necessary to your profession. 

You might even be able to deduct part of your country-club dues--for 
instance, if it is necessary to entertain clients there. On this, study 
the rules carefully. Nothing automatic about it. 


IMPORTING BY MAIL ORDER. U.S. consumers who fancy imported goods are be- 
ginning to show interest in the offerings of European mail-order houses. 

These houses, trying to build up a clientele in the United States and Can- 
ada, insist that you can save one third or more by skirting the middleman and 
buying direct, ordering from their catalogues. 

In appraising these figures on savings, you must make some allowance for 
the fact that the foreign mail-order houses are eager to sell to U.S. customers. 
Here are some sample claims made by catalogues of British mail-order houses: 

Woman's tailored wool suit, retail value said to be $49.95 in U.S., offered 
by mail order for $24.04 plus duty of $5.90, total of $29.94. 

Silver bracelet, retailing at $19.95 in U.S., $12.05, including duty. 

Silver-plated coffee set, $50 at retail in U.S., $35.57, including duty. 

Man's all-wool gabardine topcoat, retailing at $75 in U.S. stores, $27.50 
plus $7.54 duty, total cost to American consumer $35.04. 

Many European sellers offer to prepay postage on what they sell in U.S. 





CATALOGUES. You can get mail-order catalogues by writing to official 
agencies of countries abroad. Some addresses: ; 

British Board of Trade, Horse Guards Ave., Whitehall SW1l, London; De-=- 
partment of Industry and Commerce, Kildare St., Dublin, Ireland; Ministry 
of Commerce, 41 Quai Branley, Paris; Bundeswirtshafts Ministerium, Bon 
Rhein, Duisdorf, Germany. 





WORLD WAR II OFFICERS. Inquiries suggest that there is confusion about the 
Status of Army and Air Force officers of World War II who, after separation from 
active duty, did not join either the Active or Inactive Reserves. 

The answer is that these officers no longer are subject to recall to active 
duty. Their commissions, by law, ran out last October 28, six months after the 
Signing of the Peace Treaty with Japan. 

Note, however, that this applies only to officers of the Army and the Air 
Force. Naval officers of World War II were all placed in the Reserves, with 
commissions to run for indefinite terms. They remain subject to recall unless, 
as has happened in some individual cases, Reserve commissions have been ended 
because of age, disability or some other reason. 





ROTC GRADUATES. Your boy, graduating from an ROTC college next month with 





a commission in the Army, can expect to be called to active duty within 60 days 
after graduation. That's a change of signals. Previously, the Army had said 
that only those commissioned in the Corps of Engineers would be called before 
summer. Now the Pentagon reports that all of them, including the engineers, are 
to be called up not later than next April. 
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“The good old days” before 


Big Business 


Perhaps even you have taken a crack at “that monster, Big Business”. Would you 
like to go back to the days before there was any such thing? Let’s see. 





Models never used to change. Now you get something new and Unsanitary, uncertain. Food used to spoil and poison. Then Big 
better every year. But it cost a leading car manufacturer 100 million Business came along and made, sold, financed 41 million electric re- 
dollars in tools and dies and other production expense to bring out frigerators in 12 years. It took the combined effort of huge steel mills 
anew model for 1953, Only Big Business can give you that. and big manufacturing plants to make steel cheap enough to mass 


produce refrigerators and get the cost down. Everybody benefits. 





Oranges, with their body-building vitamins used to be rare The day was when a "strep throat” was almost certainly fatal. 
delicacies found only at Christmas time. Big Business spent millions Big pharmaceutical companies — Big Business — spent millions in 
on research and processing plants, and now orange juice is a year- wonder drug research, and as a result thousands of lives are now 
round food of almost every family. saved every year. 


BS BUSINESS has accomplished these and scores of other benefits for 
all mankind. This is a big world—it takes big companies to serve it. 


GRANULAR BASIC 


This message is published in the interest of truth and understand- 
ing by a small business serving Big Business. We make refractories 
— materials needed to line basic open hearth and electric steelmaking 
furnaces. We know Big Business from years of working with it. We 
know that Big Business is necessary to a growing, improving world. 


Bastc Refactorses Incorporated 


845 HANNA BUILDING, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 





Exclusive Agents in Canada: REFRACTORIES ENGINEERING AND SUPPLIES, LTD., Hamilton and Montreal 





(This article represents the result of an extensive 


research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





Special 
Keport 
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A BIG CUT IN SPENDING— 


IT’‘LL BE HARD TO MAKE 


How much can lke lop off the 
Truman budget? Economy hunters 
are to find big savings hard to 
produce right away. 

Most of the money is for de- 
fense—at home and abroad. And 
it's already voted. Aside from 
that there isn’t much left to cut. 

Here is a report to show what 
the Government spends, and the 
most likely targets of an economy 
campaign. 


Budget cutters of the Eisenhower 
Administration are running into some 
trouble in their attempts to find places 
where big slashes can be made. They 
are up against two troublesome facts: 

Money available for spending, al- 
ready authorized by Congress, is 
enormous and may prove difficult to 
control. 

Most of the planned spending— 

70 per cent of it—is scheduled for 

domestic defense and military aid 

abroad. 

The importance of the first fact can 
be shown by a few figures. On hand next 
July, when the first Republican fiscal 
year will begin, is to be 102.2 billion 
dollars. That is a greater sum than Mr. 
Truman proposed to spend during that 
period. In addition, Mr. Truman sug- 
gested that Congress provide 72.7 bil- 
lion in new money, bringing the total 
available to 174.9 billion. That is more 
than enough money to carry the Govern- 
ment through two years of spending at 
the rate Mr. Truman set. 

The problem in cutting down spend- 
ing may well lie in putting tighter con- 
trols over the money already available. 
Senator Harry F. Byrd (Dem.), of Vir- 
ginia, suggests that Congress assert con- 
trol over unspent funds. Representative 
John Taber (Rep.), of New York, who 
heads the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, points out that military spending 
is not likely to exceed 43.6 billions for 
the current year, ending June 30, and 
doubts that it has to go any higher. 
Representative Taber points out further 
that last July 1 a total of 12.6 billions 
was on hand for aid to allies, or enough 
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Where Truman Wants to Spend 





And Where Ike Must Look for Cuts 


(Spending Programs for Year Beginning July 1, 1953) 


Aircraft 


OS eta whi 


Tanks, guns, etc. 


Military construction ....e06 


Military pay, travel, etc. . .. 


Defense Department operation . . . 
Research & development 


Military aid to Allies . 
Economic aid to Allies . 


Atomic energy... .. 
Economic stabilization . 
Veterans’ benefits. . . 
Social Security .... 

Farm price supports . . 
Rural electrification . . 
Conservation payments 


Flood control... .. . 


. 


. 


Power development... . 


eeeee 


ee fee 


ee fee 


Tennessee Valley Authority. ..... 


Public roads 


Postal deficit... . ore eeees 
General Government. ... 0-000 


inet uss 69% RS 


Billions 
$8.7 
1.0 
7.7 
2.7 
12.0 
10.6 
1.6 
6.0 
1.6 
0.9 
2.7 
0.3 
4.6 
2.6 
0.9 
0.2 
0.3 
0.5 
0.3 
0.2 
0.6 
0.7 
1.5 
6.4 








Source: Budget Bureau 


© 1953, By U. S. News Pub, Corp, 


at current rates of spending to last four 
years. That, he says, is “an absolutely 
ridiculous figure.” 

There is even disagreement between 
the Defense Department and the Budget 
Bureau over how much money is to be 
spent in fixed periods of time. The Budg. 
et Bureau estimates that military spend- 
ing in the current fiscal year will be 43.4 
billions. The Defense Department esti- 
mates 45 billions. And, in the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, the Budget Bureau 
puts military spending at 45.5 billions, 
while the Defense Department sets a 
figure of 48 billions. 

This difference of opinion is explained 
by the fact that the Budget Bureau does 
not believe that deliveries on military 
contracts will be as rapid as the Defense 
Department figures. It does suggest, how- 
ever, that there is room for considerable 
budget cutting if new officials work hard 
enough at it. 

Where cuts might be made is indi- 
cated in the chart on this page, which 
shows in detail the major spending pro- 
grams outlined in Mr. Truman‘s budget. 

Military and economic aid to allies 
appears to be the most attractive target 
for budget pruners. Together, these 
items add up to 7.6 billions in the budget. 
In the current fiscal year, no more than 
5.8 billions is expected to be spent 
for these purposes. Chances are that 
at least 2 billions and possibly more 
will be trimmed from aid programs. The 









1.6 billions scheduled for economic aid | 


may be slashed by 1 billion or more. 


The military establishment itself may | 


come in for some economy. It costs an 
estimated 10.6 billion dollars just to op- 
erate the Defense Department for a 
year. That is 800 million dollars more 
than the current year’s cost. But it has 


been found that many economies can | 


be practiced. Substantial savings were 
made, for example, when the Air Force 
made fewer flights than were originally 
budgeted. Congress can be expected to 
look into the housekeeping arrangements 
of the Defense Department. 

Military pay, travel and _ subsistence 
is another item that will get scrutiny. 
This cost is put at 12 billions for the 
fiscal year ahead. But the budget calls 
for an addition of 97,000 people to the 
armed services—an addition that may 
not be made. Also scheduled are 140,000 


new civilian jobs, most of which are 
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requested by the Defense Department. 
This may be denied. 
Buying programs of the Defense De- 
ent also may be subjected to fur- 
ther stretch-out. Aircraft deliveries are 
down for 8.7 billions in the budget, an 
increase Of 1.3 billions over the current 
year. Congress and Eisenhower's budget 
trimmers may decide to build air 
strength more slowly. They also might 
cut back deliveries of tanks, guns and 
other large weapons, which are down for 
17 billions in the year ahead, compared 
with 8.2 billions for the current year, 
ending next June 30. 

Another program that Congress eyes 
critically is the 1.6 billion to be spent on 
military research and development. That 
is a 200-million-dollar increase over cur- 
rent annual expenditures. Military con- 
struction offers another target. This outlay 
is scheduled to rise from 2.3 billion to 2.7 
billion, but a number of Congressmen al- 
ready are critical of expense and waste in 
these programs, particularly in construc- 
tion projects abroad. 

The new Administration, in fact, may 
be directed by Congress to hold the mili- 
tay budget to this year’s figure—esti- 
mated at 43.2 pillions by the Budget 
Bureau, compared with Representative 
Taber's top estimate of 43.6 billions. If 
that is done, the Truman budget could 
be sliced by 2.2 billions. 

The defense program also might be 
trimmed in areas outside of the purely 
military build-up. Atomic energy is down 
for 2.7 billions, against 2 billions in the 
current program. This item may have to 
stand, since contracts have been let and 
commitments made. But the 900 million 
dollars budgeted for stockpiling might 
easily be cut in half, particularly since 
the shortage of materials does not now 
appear to be so acute. 

The Truman budget also calls for 300 
million dollars for those agencies con- 
cemed with économic stabilization—the 
Office of Price Stabilization, the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Agency, the Defense 
Production Administration and others. 
The present attitude in Congress and the 
Administration favors scrapping controls 
as rapidly as possible. Only a fraction of 
this sum may be needed. 

Budget trimming becomes more diffi- 
cult when programs outside of national 
security are examined. These programs, 
in the aggregate, call for spending of 


213 billion in the fiscal year ahead, . 


against 21.4 billion for the current fiscal 
year. But they contain a number of fixed 
commitments and many individual items 
calling for relatively moderate sums. 

_ Interest payments, down for 6.4 bil- 
lions, cannot be cut. They are fixed 
charges for carrying the Government 
debt. This item, in fact, may increase, 
since interest rates are edging upward. 
Besides, Eisenhower's financial aides 
favor a policy of shifting the Govern- 

(Continued on page 68) 
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AMPCO METAL, 





because of AMPCO' METAL 


««. the engineered aluminum bronzes that 
make good where other metals fail 


Aerial Life Guard — that’s one of the key roles 
of the helicopter, In service as a rescue aircraft 
aboard aircraft carriers, helicopters have saved 
the lives of hundreds of men downed at sea. 
Piasecki Helicopters have rescued their share. 


Such an important role calls for extra depend- 
ability, That’s why Piasecki Helicopter Corpora- 
tion uses Ampco Metal — uses it to withstand 
severe shock loads, high operating speeds, and 
corrosive action of the elements — and to pro- 
vide excellent bearing qualities. 


In fact, you will find Ampco Metal used 
throughout the aircraft industry, in propellers, 
engines and landing gear — wherever there’s a 
wear, fatigue, vibration or impact problem to 
solve. 


Because Ampco Metal makes good where other 
metals fail, it sees industry-wide service. Perhaps 
Ampco can help you, too, with sheet, plate, bars, 
sand or centrifugal castings, pipe, fittings, tubes, 
fasteners, welding electrodes — almost any form 


you want, Write for details, 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 


West Coast Plant: Burbank, California. G@-17 


me Wt 


Special Report . 
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Little leeway in funds | 

for veterans, farmers . . . cc 
ment debt into longer-term issues, which | 
carry a higher rate of interest. the 
Veterans’ benefits. and services are bu 
down for 4.6 billions, compared with flo 
4.5 billions in the current fiscal year, J ay 
More than half of this sum goes for pen. ff js 
sions and other compensation, which ff ad 
also are fixed commitments. Education § tha 
and training, along with other readjust. it 
ment benefits, are estimated at 1 bit Jf oy 
lion dollars, the same as for the current §f pj) 
period. Education and training are ex. 
pected to cost 100 million dollars less § ia 
in the year ahead, but other readjust. ff de 
ment is expected to increase by a like gra 





Why Budget Cutting 


JNA Will Be Difficult 








* Fairfax continuous towels, uniforms 
and other linen used by R. P. Scherer 
Corporation are supplied by Reliable ms 
Linen Service of Detroit, Michigan. ~~~ ee 


Cotton Towels* Help R. P. Scherer Corporation 
Maintain High Standards of Plant Sanitation 


Old, unspent money, - 
to be left next July $102.2 billion 
~ . 





New money, asked 


for, to be added . . $ 72.7 billion 
e 





Total money 
e Many billions of filled gelatin capsules have been made and shipped in sight ....... $174.9 billion 
all over the world by R. P. Scherer Corporation of Detroit, Michigan e | 
since this company was founded in 1933. Scherer’s high standards P oad di | 
of quality, accuracy and purity are recognized by major users of ropo spending 


vitamin, medicinal, veterinary, food, flavor and industrial capsules. 
The company produces more than 4,000,000,000 gelatin capsules 
annually. 


It is only natural for Scherer management to provide the finest 
sanitation facilities for their hundreds of employees in their manu- 
facturing departments, laboratories and offices. In keeping with this 
policy, all restrooms are equipped with plenty of clean cotton towels. You 
can be sure their employees appreciate the greater comfort afforded 
by soft, absorbent cotton towels. 

Whatever your towel problem ... whether you operate a factory, 
institution, office or store... you can be sure soft, gentle, absorbent 
cotton towels will... 

e promote better employee morale and customer goodwill 

e keep your washrooms cleaner and tidier 

e increase cleanliness and sanitation among your employees 
e cut maintenance cost... reduce fire hazard 


Local service is listed in your classified book under SERVILINEN, 
LINEN SUPPLY or TOWEL SUPPLY. 


For free booklet that tells how cotton towel service will save you 
money, increase sanitation, efficiency, write Fairfax, Dept.A, 65 
Worth Street, New York 13. 


Clean Cotton Towels... 
Sure Sign of Good Management 


Fairtax- Towels 


A PRODUCT OF WEST POINT MANUFACTURING CO. 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO., SELLING AGENTS, 65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13 





out of that money . $ 78.6 billion 








Result: With so much money on 
hand and in sight, it may be difficult 


to force actual cuts in spending. 





Source: Budget Bureau © 1953, By U. S. News Pub. Corp. 
amount. Hospital and medical care for 
veterans is put at 800 million dollars, 
the same as for this fiscal year. 

The farm program is down for 1.8 bil- 
lions, compared with 1.9 billions esti- 
mated for this year. There doesnt 
seem to be much roonr for economy here. 
Price supports are expected to take 900 
million dollars and the Administration 
is committed to the present program. 
Rural electrification is budgeted for 200 
millions, the same as for fiscal 1953, and 
conservation payments for 300 millions, 
also the same as for the present year. 

Welfare programs are down for 2.6 
billions, also the same amount as in the 
budget for the current year. Half of this 
sum goes for federal assistance to the 
aged, the blind, dependent widows and 
children. A relatively modest sum—100 
million—is scheduled for free lunches to 
school children. 
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s |... Where 3.5 billions might 
come out of Truman tofal 


h Resource development also is kept at 
the current figure in Mr. Truman’s new 
re ff budget. Most of this money goes for 
th # food control, electric-power development 
it, [and the Tennessee Valley Authority. It 
n [fs unlikely that the Administration will 
ch =f advocate any boosts in this program, or 
on [ff that Congress would approve them, but 
st. Bf it is equally unlikely that much cutting 
i § can be done. The total comes to 1.4 
nt ff billion dollars. 

oX- No increases are budgeted for public 
ss [ wads, civil aviation, river and harbor 
st- ff} developments. Here again, current pro- 
ke ff grams are not likely to be slashed very 





3} || U.S. Pay Roll: 
Can It Be Cut? 





No roll 
Saf eevee 6,134,000 


New civilian 
jobs proposed ..... 140,000 


New military 
jobs proposed ..... 97,000 


Pay roll proposed . . . 6,371,000 














lke's idea is to cut the pay roll, not 


| | you'll use it everyday. Shows how to 


make your package a dramatic salesman 


to increase it. 





Source: Budget Bureau © 1953, By U.S. News Pub, Corp. 


" . « « how to put your customers in a 
deeply. These projects are popular Holl 0 0 buying mood ...how to demonstrate 


among individual Congressmen. product features . . . how fo sell more 
The postal deficit of 700 million dol- 


“ 

e s . . 
| bil- las might be trimmed through increasing pking saneietinn:-Featen, An enaapertei eatery 
esti- Jf postal rates. A cut of 400 million appears a of photographs will help you visualize 


esnt Bf to be possible in this item. But there is 


- for 
lars, 





Mn / countless ideas to streamline your 

rere. B lite room for trimming the 1.5 billion @ packaging program, cut costs, and improve 
900 § id to be needed for general Govern- . Js eae eee enue 

ation ff nent operations. . h e efficiency. Get ‘Pack To Attract"’ for your 


po To sum up, it appears likely that Con- reference library. Write Hinde & Dauch, 


, § 28 can readily trim about 3.5  bil- 5306-A Decatur St., Sandusky, Ohio. 
and # los from the spending program that 

Fe Truman presented—2 billions from 
yeat. Biorign aid, 450 millions from  stock- QO. 6 1% 

a jing, 650 millions in various small ® Ww b: os Cat 
1 


uit, and 400 millions from the postal. 


ions, 








this iefcit. But, beyond this, cuts may prove 
“ iificult to find. Nevertheless, Repre- 
: rol entative Taber intends to comb the 
Pr r hndget closely, with the aid of a tempo- 





tty staff of accountants and manage- 


nent experts. 40 SALES OFFICES * 17 MILLS AND FACTORIES 
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Businessman’s Choice 


Year after year The Biltmore 
remains the favorite New York 
hotel of America’s most distin- 
guished business leaders. Located 
at the heart of the midtown busi- 
ness zone, The Biltmore can 
contribute significantly to the 
success of your next visit to 
New York. Direct elevator from 
Grand Central Terminal . . . only 
one block from Airlines Terminal, 


Te 
Biltmore 


Madison Ave. at 43rd St. 
New York 17 


Frank W. Regan David J. Martin 
President Vice President 


Teletype NY 1-3494 
















CHANGES OF ADDRESS should be sent not less 
than two weeks prior to date change becomes effective. 
Send the address at which copies are now being received 
and the new address at which you wish to receive copies. 


U.S. News & World Report, Circulation Dept. 
435 Parker Avenue Dayton 1, Ohio 











mai ty. 
2. **Soil-O-Matic’’ Drive — 
power on rotors only—easy 


operating. 

13. Interchangeable Roto-Cutter. 
4. Bolt-on weed clips for varying soll 

conditions. 
S. Complete machine for $134.—no 

increase in 7 years! 
Here’s the complete garden tool—Tills, 
Cultivates, Composts— portable power unit. Pow- 
erful Lauson 2 h.p. gasoline engine drives 15 hardened 
teeth at high speed fine-mixing soil 6” deep; makes gar- 
dening EASY; many low cost attachments do EXTRA jobs 
—mow, trim lawn; mulch, edge, spray, move snow. 

FREE folder in colors gives full details. 
’rite today; see dealer for demonstration. 


W 
ROTO-HOE & Sprayer Co., Box 60, Newbury, Ohio 





FREE LIST 


PAID ON 


>. INSURED 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


ani 0 Associations. 
00% INSURED UP TO $10,000 
by a Permanent Agency of the United States 
Government. For all types of Individual ac- 
counts, Partnerships, Corporate Accounts, 

. Estate Funds, etc. Our Serv- 


are i 
Ask for Confidential Report +309 


NSURED ASSOCIATIONS DIVIDEND BUREAU 


Dept. 8-10, S53 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 


ices 




















News - 


What you as a businessman &% CAN and Eg CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


Lines 











YOU CAN perhaps get needed em- 

ployes from among men leaving the 
armed services. The Adjutant General 
orders that offices be provided at 19 
large Army posts for use of representa- 
tives of the U.S. Employment Service 
in interviewing persons being separated 
from military service. These representa- 
tives will notify the servicemen of job 
opportunities. 


* * * 


YOU CAN find out from the De- 

partment of Defense about uniform 
standards that will be followed in hiring 
engineering and architectural firms tc 
work on construction projects for the 
Army, Navy and Air Force. The stand- 
ards were approved by the Department 
after consultation with national en- 
gineering and architectural organiza- 
tions. 


* * 7 


YOU CAN expect to pay more for 

some of the nickel products that 
you buy from a wholesale dealer. The 
Office of Price Stabilization allows 
wholesalers of some primary nickel prod- 
ucts to raise their ceilings 3% cents, to 
60 cents a pound. Purchasers who feel 
that they are entitled to price relief to 
make up for the higher costs may apply 
to OPS for higher ceilings. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a Government sub- 

contractor, continue to get exemption 
from renegotiation for some of the 
items that you sell under your defense 
subcontract. The Renegotiation Board 
extends to July 1 the exemption of some 
commodities, including maintenance, re- 
pair and operating supplies that usually 
are bought for stock in the normal course 
of business. 


* ~ ~ 


YOU CAN, as manager of an elec- 

tric utility, now build up a 90-day 
supply of steel. The National Produc- 
tion Authority revokes the 60-day limit 
on steel inventories, which was estab- 
lished at the time of the recent steel 
strike. 


YOU CAN raise the price ceilings 

of enameled cast-iron plumbing fix. 
tures that you manufacture. An increase 
of about 1.85 per cent is authorized by 
OPS under industry earnings standard, 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT store up more than 

a 60-day supply of aluminum foil 
or powder. To clear up some confusion 
in the matter, NPA advises that invep- 
tory controls are still in effect for such 
aluminum bought for use in production, 
construction or for maintenance, repair 
and operating supplies. 


* . ~ 


YOU CANNOT, as a taxpayer who 

keeps records on an accrual basis, 
fail to pay an income tax on your profit 
from the sale of timber rights in the 
year the sale contract was executed, The 
U.S. Tax Court holds in one case that 
such income was taxable in the year the 
contract was signed, even though title 
to the timber was withheld until all of 
the purchase price was paid. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to treat as a 
loan, for tax purposes, the amount 
that you contribute to a company if the 
company is not obligated to pay you 
back. The Tax Court holds that a stock. 
holder in a corporation got a dividend, } 
and not repayment of a loan, when the 
company was not required to return the 
contribution unless it had sufficient ear- 
ings and could make the payment with- 
out endangering its credit standing. 





* * * ' 


YOU CANNOT allow your super jf 

visors to distribute antiunion letters | 
to your employes during working time | 
if you enforce a rule against union f 
workers’ distributing literature on the f 
premises. The National Labor Relations 
Board finds that such action by an em 
ployer violated the Taft-Hartley Act. f 
The same decision said that the em f 
ployer was within his rights when he 
sent antiunion letters to the homes of 
his employes, since the letters contained 
no threats or promises of benefits. 





Conclusions expressed in these 
courts and Government bureaus. In 


yo ey are based upon decisions and rulings of 
ing their decisions, courts and bureaus considet 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. News & Worl 
Report, on written request, will refer interested re 








ers to sources of this basic material. 
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For Executive Correspondence 





Executive letters are striking in appear- = | 
ance and have a unique character when IBM 
they’re typed on IBM Electric Executive* Se ao EXECUTIVE 
Typewriters. to ae 

The IBM Executive brings to your letters a ° 
a new standard of clarity and easy read- i. | owrul brs 
ability that commands immediate admira- me 


tion—and special attention! INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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The lady with the I8 billion dollar eyes! 





No saies talk sways her judgment in the self-service store. It’s her eyes, not her 


ears, that determine her selections. Food products in attractive packaging, brand labels 
in brilliant colors, catch her eye ... open her purse. For a bigger share of America’s annual 
$18,106,000,000 self-service food store business, look to your packaging. And look 
to Marathon, leaders for 40 years in designing, producing 
and imprinting packages that sell food. 








Gute 6 SANDWICH BUNS 











Marathon Corporation, Menasha, Wisconsin: from pulp to finished package, 
Marathon’s facilities include—assured pulpwood sources—pulp and paper plants— 

package-making plants—ink, engraving and printing plants—years of pioneering 
research, creative design and merchandising experience. ee 


Ny q [ ath 0 fl Corporation 
packaging that sells food 





















THE ‘BIG MO’ 





SHELLING... SCOUTING...DEATH 


Aboard U.S.S. Missouri, off Korea— 
The Missouri is on “Operation Cobra” 
today. The operation is well named. It 
covers the shelling of the railway that 
rns from Manchuria down the east 
coast of Korea to the front lines. 

This is capital-ship territory. Up on 
the “Big Mo’s” deck—where a stiff, cold 
wind is blowing—you are in plain sight 
of the Communist coast. Yet neither the 
“Mo” nor any other capital ship has been 
fred on. The Communist coastal bat- 
teries will fire at mine layers and de- 
stoyers working close inshore, but they 
wont tangle with the 16-inch guns of 
the “Big Mo.” 

We crossed the 40th parallel early 
this morning. By 9:15 the “Mo” was 
blasting away at a railway tunnel on the 
beach some 1,500 yards away. 

“Beach” is a manner of speaking. In 
this case, the beach was a cliff 300 feet 
high. At a point about 109 feet above the 
water, the railroad has been cut into the 
side of the cliff for a short run before dis- 
appearing into a tunnel. It was the mouth 
of this tunnel we were aiming at. 

The tunnel had been battered before 
by capital ships. Each time the shelling 
set off slides that closed the tunnel 
mouth. But, after each shelling, hordes 
of Communist laborers—moving by night 
& the Communists do in Korea—had 
cleared away the debris. As a rule, they 
got the trains running again in anywhere 
fom one to four nights. 

Shelling of this sort hurts the Com- 
munists even if it doesn’t prevent them 
fom supplying their front-line troops. 
It forces the enemy’s military traffic to 
we the roads, where they become tar- 
gts for night bombing and “heckling” 
byboth naval and land-based planes. 

From the flag bridge of the “Mo,” 
moving slowly north, you could see each 
shell land, The first raised a tall column 
of water. After that the strikes hit the 
iff either above the railway or right 
o it, rarely below it. 

“Above the railway, we start slides; 
below it, shells are wasted,” an officer 


explained. 
JANUARY 23; 1953 


The eyes of the “Mo’—two _helicop- 
ters—were directly over the cliff, one 
helicopter on each side of the target. As 
the shells hit the cliff, the helicopter 
crews reported exactly where each one 
landed. They had a grandstand seat. 

Normally, if the enemy had had planes 
in the area, the “Mo’s” helicopters would 
have had an umbrella of fighter aircraft 
from the carrier task force—invisible 
from the “Mo,” but lying somewhere 
to the southeast in the Japan Sea. As it 





—Defense Department 


WHEN THE ‘BIG MO’ FIRES... 
. . . Communist guns are silent 


-was, the “Mo” had a curtain of fighters 


operating over targets to the north, on 
the alert for wandering MIGs. 

On the bridge, gunners’ control peri- 
odically asked the helicopter pilots to 
drop down and inspect the target area 


“while the “Mo” held its fire. Then a heli- 


copter would drop out of sight, behind 
a finger of cliff, but rise again a moment 
later, reporting by radio all the time. 

Suddenly a signalman on the bridge 
called out, “No contact with Ace.” Ace 
was the helicopter that had just settled 
down to spot the target. Baker, the 
other helicopter, hovering high over the 
cliff, also reported, “No contact with 
Ace.” 

On deck, every glass on the Missouri 
was trained on the target area where 
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HIS UNUSUAL 
RECORDS 


The Wisconsin stylist, Ned Day, 
just elected to the Bowling Hall 
of Fame, has won as many or 
more titles than any other man. 
‘In over 20 years of bowling he has 
captured the National Individual 
Match Championship 5 times, 
the All Events Championship in 
1948 with a tremendous 1979, the 
best ten-year averages twice in 
1940 and 1942. Day was on 
the three man team that won the 
Olympic title for the U. S. in 
1939, has a lifetime average of 
200 in 20 A. B. C. tournaments, 
claims 71 unofficial 300 games and holds the 
cherished A. B. C. Diamond Buckle for a 300 
game under tournament conditions. 


Another unusual record: 7 of the 10 largest foun- 
tain pen manufacturers, 11 of the 15 largest paint 
manufacturers and 12 of the 15 largest carpet 
mills use Atlantic Bond Business Papers. These 
better papers will give your office cleaner, crisper 
letterheads and office forms. 
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EASTERN 


ATLANTIC BOND 
4 —Cyline PAPER 


MADE BY EASTERN CORPORATION + BANGOR, MAINE 


Write us on your letterhead for Grantland Rice’s selection of bowling’s 
all-time all-stars, attractively illustrated and suit ble for fr g, and 
watch in February for Grantland Rice’s all-time all-stars of basketball. 

















memo from 


The ‘Big Mo’ 
(Continued) 


the helicopter was last seen. The guns 
were silenced. The Missouri tumed 
back, moving closer to the target. A de. 
stroyer operating close inshore north of 
the Missouri turned and raced back. 

“Baker is going down to check,” , 
signalman said. “Nothing heard fron 
Ace yet.” 

Baker, a tilt-cabined whirlybird with 
three men aboard, was out of sight of 
the men on deck. Nobody knew then, 
including Baker’s crew, what had hap. 
pened to Ace. It might have been Con. 
munist gunfire. Baker, unarmed, went 
down to see. 

The voice of Baker’s radio man came 
over the loud speaker, “Rotor blade 
sighted on the water.” 

“What's its position?” barked the con. 
munications officer. 

Baker gave it and a navigator worked 
it out on the chart—half a mile offshore. 

“There’s a seat cushion on the water, 
too, same spot,” Baker said. “We are go- 
ing down.” 

Rescue planes were already on the 
way from the carrier task force. 

A signalman whispered, “A man could 
live just about a minute in that water.” 

Minutes later, Baker reported: “Re 
covering a body. No other survivors or 
wreckage sighted. No sign of enemy o 
enemy action.” 

From the Missouri's deck we saw} 
Baker rise into sight over the rocky prom- 
ontory screening the spot. I waited of 
the fantail with a silent group of men} 
that included a ship’s doctor and litter } 
bearers. 

As Baker approached, it was clear} 
that the figure hanging from the rescue 
hook by a harness under his shoulders, 
steadied by an observer leaning out the 
side of the cabin, had need of neither fi 
doctor nor litter. 

Baker settled down on the fantail df 
the “Mo.” A dozen hands caught the 
body of the pilot of Ace and placed it o 
the litter. Three grim men scrambled 
out of Baker’s cabin and reported to the 
Missouri's captain, waiting on deck. 

All the evidence suggested that the 
loss of Ace and its crew of three was at 
cidental, due to mechanical trouble. 
Apparently all three men were killed 
when the helicopter hit the water, and 
died quickly. 

The “Big Mo” had suffered its first 
casualties of the Korean war. 
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Your cate ctop hore 























When you have to stop suddenly, you don’t worry. You 
stop. Your safe stop began years ago in the planning stages 
of your car. For one thing, it began when thoughtful engineers 
went all-out to bring you tops in hydraulic-brake-line safety. 
They specified Bundyweld Tubing, fifteen times stronger 
than necessary to protect your life. Bundyweld’s leakproof. 


UV 
CGO Yeank 0.40 It won’t burst, won’t give in to harmful vibration, won’t fail 


you in time of need. 








Bundyweld 
Tubing 


“The lifeline of your car” 


BUNDY TUBING COMPANY 
DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 














1 Brake lines of Bundyweld 
Tubing bring you unmatched 
motoring safety proved in bil- 
lions of miles of safe stop-and-go 
driving by millions of motorists. 
No wonder automotive engineers 
give you Bundyweld protection. 


Py Cicllaiieaaild = BRR SRL 


1 Bundyweld Tubing 2 We carefully roll the 3 


Why you’re safer with Bun 


EO ee 





2 Bundyweld’s used in oil lines, 
too—which means they’re leak- 
proof and trouble-free. Extra- 
strong, extra-safe Bundyweld 
Tubing is used in 95% of today’s 
cars in an average of twenty 
applications each. 





dyweld Tubing 





3 Your gas lines of Bundyweld 
provide steady flow of fuel from 
tank to engine during the life of 
your car. These lines stay 
smooth, undented, leakproof 
despite constant attack from fly- 
ing stones and vibration. 






We take the rolled- 4 Result: Bundyweld 


Starts out as a single single strip of steel like up tube, fire it in a fur- Tubing, double-walled 


Strip of tough, copper- this, 
coated steel. 


make it 
double-walled tube. 


into a nace, where the copper and extra-strong, cop- 
bonds with the steel. 


per-sealed and leakproof. 


4 (Below) New automotive 
applications call for Bundyweld 
safety in your car, too. For in- 
stance, it goes without saying that 
power-steering mechanisms must 
not fail. Tohelp make themsosafe, 
engineers specify Bundyweld. 





You never notice a 
set screw when it 
does its job. When 
itdoesn’t, youwish 
to heavens you’d 
used an UNBRAKO 
Self-Locking Set 
Screw instead. 


Set screws that work loose are 
worse than a nuisance. They stop 
machines. Production suffers, and 
customers scream. Service calls 
mount—and each can cost you 
hundreds of times as much as an 
UNBRAKO. It was such bad screw 











What’s so wonderful about an UNBRAKO set screw? 


behavior that brought about 
development of the UNBRAKO 
Self-Locking Set Screw. Those 
counterclockwise knurls on the 
point are unique with UNBRAKO. 
They won’t burr the shaft they 
seat against, but they will prevent 
the screw from working out, even 
if the tapped hole is oversize or 
vibration is severe. 


An ordinary set screw subjected 
to extreme vibration will work 
loose in minutes. UNBRAKO Self- 
Locking Set Screws will stay in 
place indefinitely. 


UnBRAKO Self-Locking Set Screws 
are made only by SPS of Jenkin- 
town, which has been making fine- 
quality socket screw products for 
the last 40 years. UNBRAKO 
Socket Screw Products are avail- 
able from industrial distributors 
everywhere. Or write SPS, 
Jenkintown 56, Pennsylvania. 


Sted Wear : T FOR THE FUTURE 
Che Sled Year : WSR #0 


% UNBRAKO SOCKET SCREW DIVISION 
JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Watch out for trouble by 1955. That's the parting warning given to the 
incoming Administration by two of Mr. Truman's three economic advisers. 

Here is the way they appraise the longer-term outlook: 

Total output of goods and services should hit 375 to 380 billions by 1955, 
if employment and production are to stay high. That compares with 345 billions 
for 1952. The target figure is set in terms of 1952 prices. 

Annual increase from now to 1955 thus must be 10 to 12 billion dollars. 

But the two advisers--Leon H. Keyserling and Robert C. Turner--doubt if 
this increase will come automatically. That is the reason for the warning. 











Here is how they assess the trends that may develop in the future: 
i Government spending, under present policies, is more likely to fall than to 
_ rise. Defense spending is scheduled to drop in 1954. Other federal outlays are 




















_ unlikely to rise much unless policies change. States and cities may boost 
_ spending, but probably by no more than from 23 to 28 billions a year. 
¥ Foreign investment is not a very promising outlet for funds. 
: Business investment does not now promise to rise much. It has been high 
in recent years. Current programs, as far as they can be determined, call for 
@eclines of 15 per cent in 1954 and 20 per cent in 1955. 
Housing may continue at 1 million units a year--no annual gain. 

Individual spending, therefore, remains as the main reliance for the rise 
total output that is judged by the advisers to be needed. 

Consumer spending would be expected to rise, under assumptions made by the 



















advisers, but not enough to assure the required growth. 
So the President's economic advisers conclude that some positive actions 
may be needed to maintain an expanding U.S. economy. 


Among the remedies suggested to stimulate growth are these: 

Adjust wages upward in line with increased efficiency. Avoid wage cuts if 
demand shows signs of weakening. But don't seek wage increases unless they are 
justified by increased man-hour output. 

Cut _ prices in order to stimulate sales, particularly in appliances and 
other lines of consumer hard goods. Do this at the expense of profit margins. 
Develop new lines of products, or try to turn out lower-priced lines. 

When business taxes are cut, pass them along in lower prices. 

This is the major recommendation for private action. It's aimed at sup- 
porting consumer incomes and stimulating sales through lower prices. 




















Business firms are further advised to support and extend research, to plan 
longer-term development programs, to undertake more market surveys and analyses, 


and to consider establishing branches in less developed areas of the country 
Government research also can aid private expansion. 











(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 










When it comes to public policy, the advisers make these observations: 
Don't hamstring price competition by attacking chain stores, mail-order 
houses, department stores. These are in the forefront of low pricing. 

Loosen Government credit policies by guaranteeing mortgages and loans to 
business. Maybe extend guarantees to installment purchases of goods. 

Adjust tax policy to stimulate consumer spending. That means lower taxes 
on individual incomes, with lower-income groups favored because they are the 
heaviest spenders. Still, the advisers suggest further study of the effects of 
excessively high taxes on individual and corporate incentives. 

The advisers suggest increased social-welfare payments in the event that 
consumer demand slackens. They also call for a long-term solution of the farm- 
income situation, while admitting that the problem is complex. 











































A further suggestion is that Government can help stave off a downturn by 
road building, hospital construction, other development projects. Government 
Support for housing projects also is suggested as a worthy program. 


A dissent to this analysis and the proposed remedies is made. by the third 
member of Mr. Truman's Council of Economic Advisers--John D. Clark. 

Fluctuatiens in activity are anticipated without alarm by Mr. Clark. 

Government action to correct any downturn is held by him to be unnecessary. 

As Mr. Clark appraises the outlook, Government defense spending will stay 
high enough in years ahead to support a high level of activity. If a slowdown 
develops, no more remedies will be needed than were present in 1949. If a real 
recession comes, it will be from different causes, needing different remedies. 








Present business conditions, however, offer no cause for concern. 
Activity in 1953 is going to be high. Nearly all analysts agree on this 
prospect. The Council of Economic Advisers goes along. ag 
Federal Reserve System, in fact, seems to think a little dampening is in 
order. Federal Reserve banks are tightening their squeeze on bank credit. 
Rediscount rates of Reserve banks are raised from 1% to 2 per cent. 
Meaning of this move is that member banks must pay higher interest rates 
when they borrow from Reserve banks in order to expand their own loans. 
Member-bank borrowings now are high. They touched 2 billions in December. 
Effect of the action will be to discourage banks from borrowing from the 
Reserve System and thus expanding their loan base. Commercial banks also are 
likely to raise the interest rates they charge to their borrowers. 























It's apparent that Federal Reserve's Board of Governors and officers of 
Federal Reserve banks think credit expansion needs to be curbed a bit. This is 
the first increase in the rediscount rate since August, 1950. 


Department stores are one element of business with.special’ problems. 

Sales of department stores are lagging behind sales of other retailers 
and, moreover, they are expected to lag through 1953. 

Sales trend seems to be working against department stores. That is the 
analysis given at the recent meeting of National Retail Dry Goods Association. 

Department stores seem to be hurt by the trend toward suburban living, the 
city parking problem, the development of newer retail outlets. 
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Come on in — the weather’s fine! 

Climate here is ideal for manufacturing .. . 
not much of the heat or cold extremes that slow 
down men and machines . . . plenty of bright, 
beautiful days to keep a man’s spirits high, 
whether he’s sitting before a desk or standing 
before a lathe . the kind of weather that 
makes you want to get something done! 

But climate’s notall. In short — 


here’s all-around good ‘“manufac- 


turer’s weather.” In this progressive 


rs e = Lonel of Plenty" 





territory manpower is ample, skillful, adaptable 
and home-rooted ... there are varied raw mate- 
rials, dependable N &W transportation, plenty 
of power and industrial water . . . the world’s 
finest supply of Bituminous Coal, favorable state 
and local taxes, nearness to markets, fair real 
estate values, and room to grow. 


Come on in — the weather's fine! 


DO IT — NOW! It will take you only a minute to write a note asking 
us for full information about the good plant sites in The Land of Plenty. 


We have the full story, and will give it to you promptly, reliably and in 





































confidence. 


Address the Industrial and Agricultural Dept., Drawer 
U-603, Norfolk and Western Railway, Roanoke, Va. 
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RAILWAY 


*THE SIX GREAT STATES SERVED BY THE NORFOLK AND WESTERN— 


VIRGINIA «¢ WEST VIRGINIA « OHIO 
NORTH CAROLINA ¢ KENTUCKY « MARYLAND 
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Labor Week 














Ike will find that it’s to be 
“business as usual’ with unions. 
Honeymoon, if there is one, will 
be left to Congress. 

There will be no letup in wage 
demands, no softening of strike 
policies. Unions just assume pay 
will keep rising. 

It could be a year of trouble if 
employers, counting on White 
House support, stiffen their backs, 
say “‘No” now and then. 


Gen. Dwight Eisenhower, taking 
over as President, will find labor prob- 
lems soon piling up on his doorstep. 
Unions are letting it be known that 
there is to be no moratorium on wage 
demands, no “breather” while the new 
Administration adjusts to its new sur- 
roundings. 

Strikes will go on as usual. There will 
be demands for higher and _ higher 
wages, bigger and better pensions, short- 
er work weeks. The size and scope of 
the eighth round of wage increases will 
be one of the first problems that Ike 
has to face. 

Employers who helped bring about 
the turnover in Washington are looking 
to Eisenhower to help make life easier for 





AUTO WORKERS WANT A NEW CONTRACT 


ROUND 8: HEADACHE FOR IKE 






Wage Demands Keep on Rising as Usual 


Ike Gets No Union Honeymoon 


Railroad workers demand increases of 18 cents an hour. - 
Auto workers want higher wages, bigger pensions. 
Telephone workers, too, want wages and pensions raised, 


Woodworkers seek a 6-hour day, raises of 22% cents an hour. 
Rubber workers are getting set to make new wage demands, 


Woolen-mill workers, threatened with pay cuts, are out to 


hold the line. 


Coal miners, steelworkers, others will be along later with new 


demands. 


them in their relations with unions. What 
is wanted mostly is less interference from 
Washington in settling wage disputes, 
less support for unions in their demands, 
and a firm policy on strikes that affect 
the public interest. 

Round 8 already is getting under way, 
and the White House may be called upon 
to cope with it before long. In a few in- 
dustries, wage talks have started. In 
many others, unions are busy drafting 
eighth-round demands. Employers are 
hoping that this year there will be less 
encouragement from Washington to es- 
tablish a wage pattern for all industry. 





3 
hy 


Demands in the eighth round are not 
to be modest. One union asks that the 
work day be cut from 8 to 6 hours with- 
out cutting the daily wage, and also 
asks a raise of 22.5 cents an hour. An- 
other group wants a raise of 18 cents an 
hour, partly retroactive to 1950. Others 
just ask for a “substantial” increase. 

Higher pensions also are to be an 
issue in the negotiations. Several unions 
are demanding that employers pay 
larger retirement benefits. Bigger in- 
surance benefits also are being sought. 

Long-term contracts, designed to 

(Continued on page 82) 





—General Motors, Frank Alexander 


RAILROAD WORKERS WANT A RETROACTIVE RAISE 
. no letup in the turmoil on the labor front 
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Coolerator Upright Models with 18, 25 or 32 cu. ft. capacity 


“Cupboard convenience.” Extra racks on door. More storage in less floor space. 


Coolerator Chest-Type Models with 10, 14 or 20 cu. ft. capacity 
Fast freeze compartment. Storage baskets, trays, dividers. Giant storage compartment. 











q Tel and COOLERATOR bring you 


Here are two more brilliant products of 
Coolerator’s years of experience in the 
refrigeration field—these new advance- 
style freezers. Designed with your con- 
venience in mind, they’re equipped with 
every modern feature for saving time, 
work and money — everything to help 
you enjoy the “freezer” way of life. 


Whether you prefer a chest-type or 
upright model, whether you need a small 
10 cu. ft. model or a big 32 cu. ft. model 
—no matter what your need—you'll find 
just what you want in Coolerator’s new- 
est, biggest, best line of freezers! 


When you make your choice of a new 
freezer, choose the name that has been 
famous in the field of refrigeration for 
44, years—a name backed by the re- 
sources and research facilities of the 
International Telephone and Telegraph 


Corporation—choose a new Coolerator! 


Because your home deserves the 
finest—choose 





Freezers, Ranges, Refrigerators 
and Room Air Conditioners 





INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


For full information on Coolerator appliances write to The Coolerator Company, Duluth 1, Minnesota. 
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ITS A LEASURE — 
DOING BUSINESS S) 





; 


SIN ALORIDA! 


ON A FLORIDA — 
BUSINESS TRIP 
Ni 


Think of it! A branch 
plant in Florida where, after 
your business matters have 
been attended to, you can 
relax and have fun fishing 
for the “‘big-one’s’ 365 
days a year! There’s other 
advantages, too! Thirteen 
deepwater ports which as- 
sure fast shipment of your 
products to all world mar- 
kets, abundant electrical 
power, water, and an un- ; 
limited supply of skilled 
labor, are just a few of the 
reasons why it’s a pleasure 
to do business in fast- 
growing Florida! 
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GP _.. FREE 




















If you are interested in going 
into business in Florida, write 
State of Florida, 3204D Commis- 
sion Building, Tallahassee, stating 
type of business. We will send 
you helpful booklet on: Florida's 
Fast-Growing Markets. 


STATE OF FLORIDA 
3202 D Commission Building 
Tallahassee 
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Unions not trimming sails 
to new political winds 





stabilize industrial relations, seem to he | w0 
losing their appeal to unions. They § be 
agreements, tying wages to prices, are § are 
not popular when living costs go down, § pol 
Unions holding these contracts in some § abl 
cases are trying to revise them, to get § me 
bigger raises, although the contracts § en 
still have more than two years to go, ind 

Pay cuts are to be at issue in a few | 
negotiations, chiefly in textiles. Unions § uni 
are planning to fight against further | 
reductions, while demanding that last | ma 
year’s cuts be restored. ho 

Strikes are likely to result when de. § em 
mands are pushed too far by the union § rai 
leaders. So far, they are giving no evi. § str 
dence of pulling back on demands be. § an 
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—DuPont 


TELEPHONE WORKERS 
“‘substantial’’ raise? 


Eso 


cS 


cause of the new political climate. Ing @ 
junctions may be used oftener against 
national-emergency strikes, but the Fed-} 
eral Government cannot always intervene 
in local strikes, even if a city’s tran-— % 
portation system is tied up. Be: 
Employer attitudes can result in age 
increase in strikes. Many companies may} %4 
decide that they cannot afford to giveR ™ 
new pay raises, in the face of more price > 
competition. They may expect support de 
from the White House if they resist a1 
excessive wage demands. If the union N 
then don’t back down, strikes can def de 
velop on a larger scale. p Ge 
The outcome of the wage disputes in 
the various industries, outside of tex} ur 
tiles, probably won't be as satisfactory on 
to the union leaders as was the 1952 
round, While textile unions may be ablé 
to ward off further pay cuts, increases 
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_.. Million railroaders want 
raise going back to 1950 


won by other labor groups are likely to 
be smaller than in 1952. New pressures 
are developing on both the economic and 

litical fronts, and wage increases prob- 
ably will be harder to win. The Govern- 
ment is less likely to use its influence to 
encourage a “pattern” settlement in big 
industries. 

Industry by industry, this is how the 
union demands are shaping up: 

Railroads are faced with union de- 
mands for an increase of 18 cents an 
hour for nearly a million and a _ half 
employes. The unions want part of the 
raise to be paid retroactively to 1950. A 
strike is not involved, since both unions 
and companies agreed to accept the ver- 
dict of an arbitrator. The decision is 
likely to affect other wage _negotiations. 

Auto manufacturers are being asked 
by the CIO Auto Workers to reopen con- 
tracts supposedly frozen until mid-1955. 
The union contends that the contracts 
can be set aside because of a revision 
of the Government’s cost-of-living index. 
It wants wages to go up faster when the 
index rises, and wants to avoid most of 
the pay cuts that could follow if prices 
decline. As now written, the contracts 
would allow pay cuts of as much as 25 
cents an hour, in a steep decline of the 
living-cost index. 

The union also is asking a 5-cent 
annual increase, to replace the 4-cent 
raise now in the agreement, and larger 
pension benefits. A March 1 deadline has 
been placed on UAW’s demands. 

Telephone companies are due to get 
demands from CIO Communications 
Workers in the next few months. The 
union proposes to ask for a “substantial” 
pay raise, without listing the figure. 
Larger pensions also are sought. 

Lumbering firms on the West Coast 
are being asked to raise wages 22.5 cents 
an hour by the CIO Woodworkers. This 
union also wants to cut the workday by 
2 hours, to a 6-hour day, without re- 
ducing the daily wage. Contracts expire 
on April 1 in some cases. The shorter 
workday is being sought, union officials 
say, because of unemployment in the 
industry. 

Rubber companies will learn the wage 
demands of CIO Rubber Workers after 
a union conference on March 13 and 14. 
Negotiations meanwhile are getting un- 
et way on other contract issues at 


| Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Textile contracts in Many cases come 
up for wage discussions or termination 
on March 15. CIO Textile Workers’ Un- 
ion has advised cotton-textile mills in 
the Northern States that it wants wages 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Farm Public utilities 
New construction in current 
dollars from 1931 through 1961 

in billions of dollars. 


Data: 1951, 1952—Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Other—Engi- 
neering News-Record. 
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Gar Wood Sales 


In millions of dollars 
including sales to the 
military. 








Highways Residential Non-residential All other 


another big GAR WOOD market 


$32,000,000,000.00! ... That’s the staggering total 





Findlay Division, Findlay, Ohio * St. Paul Hydraulic Hoist Division, Minneapolis, Minn. 


of new construction produced by American contractors 
and builders during 1952, according to latest 

B.L.S. estimates. And 1953 promises to be even more 
productive. That’s why today’s high-level 

construction activity commands a dominating position 
in our national economy, actually accounting for 

more than 10 per cent of our gross national product. 
Only the broad fields of metalworking and food 
processing do a bigger volume of business than this. 


Looking ahead, a consensus of forecasts by prominent 
authorities—including members of the President's 
Materials Policy Commission (Paley Report)— 

predicts a rise of 35 per cent in new construction 

by 1975. In our present decade the high national 
income, the pent-up demand for new construction of all 
types due to close restrictions during and after 
World War Il, and the tremendous growth in 
population over the past 10 years promise steady 
gains. Economists estimate 1960 new construction , 
requirements will run upwards of $41-billion if 

the ever-increasing need for housing, hospital and 
educational facilities, public utilities, highways and 
manufacturing is to be met. 


To meet the needs of this dynamic industry, 

Gar Wood, its divisions and its subsidiaries produce 
scrapers and dozers for earthmoving, power shovels and 
cranes, ditching and trenching machines, dump truck 
bodies and hoists, spreaders and finegraders— 

and many other essential products designed to speed 
production and reduce costs. And all are being 
produced in greater numbers than ever before to 
keep pace with the expanding construction equipment 
market. Gar Wood's extensive research 

and development program, too, will continue to bring 
the construction industry new and improved 
equipment as well as technological advances. 
Construction men, the world over, will continue to 
place their confidence in Gar Wood—the name 

that means most in construction equipment. 





Richmond Division, Richmond, California * National Lift Company, Ypsilanti, Michigan 
Wayne Division, Wayne, Michigan * United Stove Company, Ypsilanti, Michigan 
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PENSION STUDY — 


A preliminary study by our pension and actuarial staff will 
provide you with comprehensive factual and impartial advice 
on your company’s retirement problems. We operate as pension 
consultants on a fee basis and our service is built upon years of 
experience working with all types of pension and profit sharing 
plans, self-administered, trusteed, insured, and combinations 
of these. Send without obligation for our brochure ‘‘Planning 
a Successful Retirement Program for Your Company.” 


Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


INSURANCE BROKERS e¢ CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Chicago, 231 S. La Salle St. New York, 70 Pine St. San Francisco, Russ Bldg. 
Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Toronto Pittsburgh Seattle Vancouver 
St. Louis Indianapolis Montreal St. Paul Duluth Portland Buffalo Atlanta 
Calgary Washington Tulsa Phoenix Milwaukee Cleveland Havana London 








THE CASE 


is an Important 


Part of the 


DISPLAY 


...and Michaels “Time-Tight” exhibit cases provide that 
all-important part. They are designed and constructed for maximum 
visibility, and actually accentuate the beauty of exhibits. Furthermore, 
handling and theft as well as the ingress of dirt, vermin and moisture 
are reduced to a minimum. 

“Time-Tight” cases are made in table, aisle, wall, corner, suspended 
and recessed styles, and in any practical size. If it is necessary to meet 
specific requirements, Michaels will build special cases to exact spec- 
ifications. Innerlocking Frames, exclusive with Michaels; fully mi- 
tered intersections; no screws exposed on the face of frames, are a 
few of their outstanding features. 

“Time-Tight”” cases are used extensively in museums, art galleries, 
libraries, universities, colleges, schools, science laboratories, for in- 
dustrial exhibits, and various related types of display rooms. 


Write for fully illustrated literature. 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., INC. 
242 SCOTT STREET, COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Manufacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other metals 
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Woolen workers would take 
unaltered pay schedule 


restored to levels that prevailed befor 
last year’s pay cut. The pay cut averaged 
8.5 cents an hour. Some companies have 
stated that they will let the contracts ey. 
pire rather than restore the pay cut, be. 
cause of competition from Southern milk 
with lower wage scales. The CIO tol 
woolen mills, on the other hand, that it 
will not ask for a pay raise, but wil 
fight against any attempt to cut wages 
there. 

Meatpacking contracts allow wage 
clauses to be opened on February 15, 
Negotiations between major packers 
and CIO and AFL unions in the industry 
are likely to run beyond that date, 
however. Unions have not filed their 
demands. 

Electrical-equipment contracts for the 
most part do not open on wages until 
later, although pension and _ insurance 
benefits are being discussed by Westing- 
house Electric Corp. and CIO’s Electr. 
cal Workers. The union wants to fix a 
minimum pension of $60 a month on 
top of federal old-age benefits. 

Turmoil. All of which means that 
General Eisenhower, as President, is to 
find no letup in the turmoil on the labor 
front. Union leaders want to do business 
as usual, want wages to keep going up 
and up. 


CIO Loses Lead 
At White House 


The CIO, after 17 years of easy a 
cess to the White House, now finds it 
self playing second fiddle to the AFL. 
AFL officials are moving in as President 
Eisenhower’s labor advisers. 

This is a Washington development that 
can have considerable influence on labor 
policies in months just ahead. The AFL 
will have the ear of the President through 
Labor Secretary Martin P. Durkin, form- 
er head of the AFI. Plumbers Union. The 
second Labor Department post, Under 
Secretary, is to be held by another AFL 
official, Lloyd A Mashburn, of Cali 
fornia. The latter has been Californias 
Labor Commissioner. He is a Republican, 
while Durkin is a Democrat. 

The appointment of Mashburn 3 
viewed by CIO officials as a snub, since 
CIO President Walter P. Reuther had 
asked Ike to place a representative o 
that organization in the second Labor 
Department post. Ike referred the 
quest to Durkin, but, before Reuther an 
Durkin talked it over, the job went t 
Mashburn. 
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_,. Changes in Taft-Hartley 
may advance AFL interests 


There still was a possibility that the 
CIO might get one of the four assistant- 
secretary jobs in the Department, but 
this was not enough to restore CIO's 
prestige. 

The future doesn’t look good for CIO, 
in terms of Washington influence. Where 
CIO formerly received White House 
blessing for wage demands, it now could 
expect Ike to remain aloof, or even to 
encourage employers to resist. 

AFL’s influence, on the other hand, 
is likely to grow. The AFL may be able 
to get some of its ideas written into the 
Taft-Hartley Act amendments. AFL 
may get a break through amendments 





-Harris & Ewing 
CIO PRESIDENT REUTHER 
. second fiddle? 


that will help it and hurt the CIO, with 
its industry-wide unions. AFL may have 
more influence in the writing of other 
labor legislation. 

The CIO is more vulnerable to injunc- 
tions under the Taft-Hartley Act’s emer- 
gency section than is the AFL, and CIO 
may be in court oftener than undez the 
Tuman Administration. This section of 
the law allows 80-day injunctions against 
tikes affecting a vital industry, or a 
major part of it. The CIO calls more in- 
dustry-wide strikes than does the AFL 
which bargains more on a plant or area 

is. 

Attempts to bring about a merger of 
ClO and AFL probably will be set back 
considerably by these developments. If 
AFL retains a favored spot with the 
Eisenhower Administration, and CIO 
temains out in the cold, the AFL is not 

ly to hurry into an alliance. 
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Fairchild Aaciet Surveys, tac, 


@ Get the LATEST word on invitations and 

bid requirements and GET IT FIRST. 

Our Washington Service Bureau has daily contact 

with the Corps of Engineers, Air Force, Navy, and 

Veterans’ Administration and gathers up-to-the- 

minute information. Bulletins are prepared show- 

ing who is issuing the invitation—the location of 

the job—where bids are received—when they are 

to be opened—the description of the project and 
all other available information. 


YOU can receive these valuable reports without charge or 
obligation by completing this coupon and sending it to 
our Washington Service Bureau. 
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National Surety Corporation, Dept. U 
413 Woodward Building, Washington 5, D. C.. 


Please add our name to your contractors’ mailing list. 
We understand there is no charge or obligation on our part. 


Firm Name 





By. Position 





Street Address. 





City. State. 
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25 PER CENT CEILING ON TAXES? 


It Could Come—What It Will Mean to You 


If a 25 per cent ceiling on fed- 
eral taxes becomes law: 

Individuals with high incomes 
will get big tax savings. 

Big corporations will pay about 
half the present tax rate. 

Government will have to cut 
spending, or find new tax fields. 

Peacetime rearmament may 
have to rely on borrowed funds. 

Here are the facts about the 
proposed lid on U. S. taxes. 

There is a real possibility now that 
the U.S. Constitution will be amend- 
ed to fix a 25 per cent limit on the tax 
that the Federal Government can im- 
pose upon the income of any person, 
the profit of any corporation, or the 
proceeds of any estate or gift. 

That possibility—and the vision of 
a 16-billion-dollar annual loss in federal 
revenue—is causing concern in the new 
Republican Congress. 


Already, some 28 State legislatures 
have passed resolutions demanding the 








tax limit. If 32 States act, then Congress 
will be required by the Constitution to 
submit the 25 per cent Amendment for 
ratification by the States, or else call a 
constitutional convention. 

Actually, at least eight of the 28 State 
resolutions are being challenged on le- 
gal grounds. Yet the demand has been 
approved by one house of four other 
legislatures and will be pushed in many 
State assemblies that meet this year. 
Just how this campaign can work out is 
explained in detail on page 50. 

Opposition to the whole idea of a 
rigid tax ceiling is widespread. A show- 
down may be delayed for years. 
Even so, Government tax authorities 
are evidencing concern. They are look- 
ing into the question of what will hap- 
pen if such a ceiling is forced on the 
Government. 

Effects, as uncovered by these au- 
thorities, are these: 

Tax revenues of the Federal Govern- 
ment will be reduced drastically by a 
25 per cent tax limit. 

Corporations, in income and excess- 
profits taxes, will pay 13.5 billion dol- 
lars less in a year if the amendment is 
adopted—provided their income is as 
high as it is now. 





Individuals will pay 2.7 billion dollars 
less in income taxes. 

Estates and gifts will be taxed 143 
million dollars less than they are now. 

Federal Government, for its part, will 
find these revenues dropping from 58,] 
billions now to 41.8 billions—or by 28 
per cent—on the basis of estimates made 
by the U.S. Treasury Department. 

What all this means, in the official 
view, is a national sales tax of at least 10 
per cent on everything, including food. 
Government, it is explained, will have to 
turn to a sales tax in order to get the 
money it needs. 

Those who favor the proposal, on the 
other hand, deny that a sales tax will be 
necessary. The whole idea, they point 
out, is to cut Government spending, to 
force Government to give up some of its 
scores of programs. 

As official planners see the proposal, 
it also means an end to the “safety valve” 
provided by present taxes. As rates now 
are fixed, they say, a business recession 
causes an automatic drop in tax pay- 
ments. That stimulates private spending. 
As prices and incomes rise, the tax take 
rises even more rapidly. That, accord- 
ing to theory, discourages inflation. 

(Continued on page 88) 





If Taxes Stop at 25%... 
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Based on estimates by Tax Advisory Staff of the Secretary of the Treasury 
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you can’t get your share 


ae you" 


where your opportunities are... 
everyday — anywhere east of the 
Rocky Mountains. Get “How to 
Use”’ book free. Write Dept. U. 532 


DODGE REPORTS 


119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. fi 


Timely, accurate, comprehensive 
THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE Conponation — 





construction news service 





Look over the advertise- 

ments in this issue. You'll 

notice how many differ- 

ent kinds of business and 
In products find it advanta- 
geous to advertise in 
“U.S. News & World Re- 
port.” Ask your advertis- 
ing agency for their facts 
on how the “magazine of 
essential news” may fit in 
your own advertising pro- 
gram. 


company 


| TREES 


3 to 5 year healthy selected trees, 6” 
to 16” tall. 5 each of: Colorado Blue 
Spruce, Norway Spruce, Austrian 
Pine, Scotch Pine, Douglas Fir. Post- 
paid at planting time. For Complete 
Evergreen Catalog write Box 24-A. 


MUSSER FORESTS, Inc. 
Indiana, Pa. 










| THE COLUMBIA 
| GAS SYSTEM, INC. 





The Board of Directors has declared this day 
the following quarterly dividend: 
Common Stock 
No. 74, 20¢ per share 
payable on February 14, 1953, to holders of 
record at close of business January 20, 1953. 
Dats Parker 


January 8, 1953 Secretary 
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Family of four would not gain by ceiling on. tax 
unless income went above $20,000 level .. . 


It is this safety-valve action that tax 
officials expect to be knocked out by any 
25 per cent ceiling. 

Other effects, too, are predicted for 
the proposed tax lid. 

Huge tax savings to be realized if the 
proposal becomes law will go almost en- 
tirely to bigger corporations and to in- 
dividuals with higher incomes. 

For individuals, the 2.7-billion-dollar 
melon will go to 1 per cent of the coun- 
try’s 42 million taxpayers. These are the 
upper-income persons who now pay an 
over-all rate of more than 25 per cent on 
their incomes. This Treasury estimate 
assumes that the ceiling will be in the 
form of a maximum effective rate on in- 
comes figured after deductions. 

For single persons, only individuais 
with incomes above $8,000 will benefit 
from the proposal. Married couples 
with two children will need more than 
$20,000 to share in the cut. 

For higher-bracket taxpayers, 
windfall will be substantial. 

A single person getting $100,000 a 
year, after deductions, will find his tax 
reduced from $69,688 now to $25,000. 
He will save $44,688, or 64 per cent of 
his present tax. 

A married couple with two children 
and an income of $500,000 a year will 
see its tax reduced from $411,224 to 
$125,000. With this 70 per cent tax re- 
duction, the couple will keep more than 
three times as much income as now. 

That, at least, is the picture of tax 
cuts that the U.S. Treasury shows for 
the 25 per cent tax ceiling. 

For corporations, an effective ceiling 
of 25 per cent on income taxes will have 
these results: 

The present 30 per cent “normal” 
rate on the total amount of net income 
received by all corporations will be re- 
duced to 25 per cent. That drop already 
is scheduled in law for April 1, 1954. 

The 22 per cent surtax on all corpo- 
ration income above $25,000 will be 
wiped out by a 25 per cent ceiling. This 
is Government’s really big money raiser. 

Excess-profits tax—now 30 per cent of 
so-called “excess” profits—will be killed 
by the ceiling, if adopted. It is scheduled 
to die next June, anyway. 

Tax-saving melon expected by cor- 
porations under a 25 per cent limitation 
will be cut like this: 

A small corporation, one making $25,- 
000 a year in profits, will save $1,250 per 
year under the amendment. Actually, 
this tax cut—about 16.7 per cent—is one 
that small corporations will get before 
long, anyway. 

A larger corporation, earning $100,- 


the 


000 a year, will find its taxes dropping 
by $21,500, or by 46.2 per cent. 

A still bigger corporation, one clearing 
1 million dollars a year, will get a tax 
cut of $264,000—about 51 per cent. 

All corporations earning at least $300. 
000 a year will get a tax reduction of at 
least 50 per cent. At the maximum, a 
corporation paying the top income and 
excess-profits tax rates will get a 64 per 
cent cut in its taxes. 

Estates and gifts will be affected far 
less than incomes. Exemptions are 50 
high that only about 1 per cent of the 
estates passed on by individuals are 
subject to any federal tax. Big estates, 
though, will benefit. 





= ide World 
CHAUNCEY REED 
. time to put on the lid? 


Tax on a single person’s 10-million- 
dollar estate, for example, will be re- 
duced 2.4 million dollars, or by about 
half, under the proposed ceiling. 

A married person, using the benefits 
that go with income splitting, will have 
to leave an estate of more than 20 mil- 
lion dollars if his heirs are to share in 
the tax cut. 

As for gifts, the proposed tax cut will 
begin to take effect at even higher levels 
than for the estate tax. 

Other effects of a 25 per cent ceil 
ing also are being turned up. 

Graduated income tax will be all but 
dead, if the ceiling is adopted as pro 
posed. Rates will: start at around 22 per 
cent on low incomes and rise to 25 pet 
cent. If Congress reduced rates on low 
incomes, to keep the graduated-tax prit- 
ciple, revenue loss would be still greater: 
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_.. Stockholders could see 
bigger dividends on way 


Increased, not decreased, rates for 
lower-income families might result from 
3 25 per cent ceiling. Government might 
try to recoup its losses by cutting per- 
nal exemptions, limiting deductions 
and raising the lowest rates to 25 per 
cent. Even a cut in exemptions from 
$600 a person now to $200, plus a flat 
rate of 25 per cent, would not make up 
the loss, the Treasury estimates. 

Stockholders. Some individuals can 
gin greatly from the tax lid. They are 
the stockholders of big corporations. 
Corporations allowed to keep more of 
their income can be expected to hand 
out much of the savings in dividends. 
Market value of stock also might rise 
rapidly. This windfall, too, will go to 
upper-income families. Two thirds of all 
corporation stock is owned by the 3 per 
cent of U.S. families with incomes of 
$10,000 or more a year. 

§mall businesses, meanwhile, may find 
their competitive position weakened. 
They now are taxed at lower rates than 
big corporations. With a 25 per cent 
ceiling, they will be taxed at the same 
rate as their bigger competitors. 

Those who favor the proposal, how- 
ever, point out that sharp tax cuts can 
bring about a sharp rise in trade. That 
can help small businesses. 

Rearmament, in advance of a threat- 
ened war, might be difficult to finance. 
The ceiling, as most often proposed, 
could be lifted only during actual war- 
time, In this situation, Government might 
be forced to borrow in order to rearm. 
National debt then would rise. 

Government borrowing, in addition, 
might become more costly. A limit on the 
taxing power could impair Government's 
credit. Higher interest rates might be 
required to attract lenders. If that hap- 
pens, bondholders will find their Govern- 
ment securities dropping in value. 

State and local governments, mean- 
while, may find more income available 
for them to tax, if a lid is put on federal 
tues. They also might find the U.S. 
crowding into the sales-tax field. 

These, at least, are the results pre- 
dicted for the tax ceiling by authorities 
in Congress and in Government. 

Answer given by supporters of the 
plan, again, is that they do not want 
Covernment to be forced to look else- 


where for money. They just want Gov- 


‘ment to quit spending so much. 

t view is expressed by Chairman 
Chauncey W. Reed of the House Ju- 
ticiary Committee. His bill, calling for 
‘amendment much like that demanded 
by States, will soon get attention in 
Congress, 
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such securities. 


NEW ISSUE 


Dated January 15, 1953 


holders of its Common 


During and after the subscription 
offer Debentures, all as more 


in those States in which 


Drexel & Co. 


January 12, 1953 


This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities 
for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of 
he offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


$101,758,900 
SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION 


314% Convertible Subordinated Debentures 


(to bear interest from January 26, 1953) 


Convertible into Common Stock at $44 per share on or before 
oe wen 15, 1958 and at higher prices thereafter, such prices 
ing subject to adjustment under certain circumstances. 


The Company is offering these Debentures for subscription to the 
Stock, to whom Subscription Warrants are 
being issued as more fully set forth in the Prospectus. The Warrants 
will expire at 3:30 P.M. Eastern Standard Time on January 26, 1953. 


Subscription Price 100% 


ully set forth in the Prospectus 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned only 
the undersigned may legally offer these 
securities in compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


Smith, Barney & Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
The First Boston Corporation Union Securities Corporation Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Eastman, Dillon & Co. Glore, Forgan & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lazard Fréres & Co. 
Incorporated 


Lehman Brothers Stone & Webster Securities Corporation White, Weld & Co. 





Due January 15, 1983 


riod, the several Underwriters may 


Dean Witter & Co. 











Nearly all subscribers to 
this magazine buy volun- 
tarily. No salesmen call on 
them. They send in their 


checks regularly. 


This point has real signifi- 
cance for advertisers be- 
cause they know that such 
| highly voluntary subscrip- 
tion methods mean inter- 


ested readers. 


* 


U.S. News & World Report 


Advertising Department 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 














British Industries Fair 
Profitable To Executive 


“American executives can profit greatly 
from a visit to the British Industries Fair,” 
says Fred G. Haberland, Chief Project 
Engineer, Pesco Products Division, Borg- 
Warner Corporation. “It gives them a 
chance to see practically the entire range 
of British industry’s production in one 
trip.” 


For full information about the British 
Industries Fair, business men are invited 
to write or telephone their nearest British 
co — in New York call LOngacre 
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FRUEHAUF 


Apyporatey with Doug 


TO SPEED PRODUCTION 
ON ANTI-AIRCRAFT 
FIRE-CONTROL TRAILERS! 


MAGNESIUM TRAILERS designed to house and 
transport a new and more effective fire-control 
system for automatically aiming anti-aircraft ar- 
tillery are being built now by Fruehauf Trailer 
Company. Unusually lightweight, Fruehauf’s fire- 
control Trailers can be transported readily by 
plane. 


The new fire-control system is an outgrowth of 
the famous World War II electrical gun director 
and its associated radar systems which proved ef- 
fective against Nazi planes and “buzz bombs.” 
Today’s system operates on the same principle as 
its predecessor, but many improvements have 
been incorporated. 





These new military units constitute an excel- 
lent example of Fruehauf’s co-operation with 
prime-contractors in producing defense units. 
Fruehauf’s extensive and versatile production fa- 
cilities, including seven large manufacturing 
plants, and Fruehauf’s complete engineering 
services, are available for defense sub-contract 
jobs of all kinds, at all times. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


“ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION” 





TRUCK-TRAILERS FOR EVERY CIVILIAN 
AND DEFENSE HAULING NEED! 
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>> Canadians are almost certain to have their taxes cut this spring. Ameri- 
cans can't count for sure on lower personal income taxes till next year. 
Tax burden in Canada is heavier than in the U.S. It probably will remain 
a little heavier even after the cut. So, don't get green-eyed with jealousy. 
Tax take in Canada now runs to one third of national income. Taxes absorb 
about 29 per cent of U.S. national income. That includes taxes at all levels 
of government--national, State or provincial, and local. 
Canadian taxes were reduced a bit last year, too. American taxes were up. 
Canadian Government spending has stayed consistently below receipts since 
1946. Public debt goes steadily lower. U.S. can't match that record. 


























>> How do the Canadians do it? Part of the answer lies in the U.S. 
American investment has helped expand the Canadian industrial base. 
American speculative capital has helped spark the Canadian boom. 
Canadian prosperity, expansion have meant rapid growth of the tax base. 
Canadian revenues persistently run well ahead of estimates. 

Canadian spending is not so heavily burdened with defense outlays as is 
American. Canada is under the U.S. protective umbrella. This is not to say 
that Canada isn't carrying her share of the load. In percentage of national 
income put into defense, Canada ranks high among U.S. allies. 




















>> When you compare present Canadian and American taxes on net income (after 
deductions) of a married couple with two children-- 
At the $5,000 level, the Canadian pays $514; the American, $577. 
At $10,000, the Canadian pays $1,810 and the American $1,774. 
At $20,000, the Canadian pays $6,100 to the American's $5,000. 
Those are national taxes. Many American States and some American cities 
levy income taxes, whereas no Canadian provinces or cities do. 
But Canada has a 10 per cent sales tax, with exemptions for food, fuel 
and a few other things. There are no provincial sales taxes. 
Top corporate tax rate in Canada is 45 per cent, but provincial taxes add 
5 to 7 per cent. There is no excess-profits tax. U.S. corporations pay a regu- 
lar Federal tax of 52 per cent plus excess-profits tax of 30 per cent. 
‘Canadian corporations have a tax advantage now. 























>> Ottawa Government. probably will lop about 10 per cent off personal income 
taxes in April. Corporate taxes and the sales tax may also be shaved. 
Canadian elections this year will prod legislators along the tax-cutting 
path. Canadian Government is criticized for "“overtaxing." 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


>> Financial picture, bright in Canada, is definitely gloomy in France. 

Rene Mayer, France's new Premier, faces a series of financial squeezes 
between now and April l--if he lasts that long. Whether it's Mayer or someone 
else, the problems of French finance can't be ducked. They are not pretty. 

French budget for 1953 has still to be passed. It calls for spending the 
equivalent of almost 11 billion dollars. Deficit will run about 1.8 billion. 

Deficit financing will be largely through the banks. That's inflationary. 
Public will be offered long-term bond issues. These aren't likely to be highly 
Successful. Even the gold-guaranteed offerings of Pinay (Mayer's predecessor) 
had only limited success. Mayer. won't make such a gold-plated offer. 























Seasonal financial squeeze is upon Mayer. Government spending is at the 
year's peak in January and February. But it's hard to sell Treasury bills to 
the banks, which are up to their ears in business loans this time of year. 
French Treasury is in crying need of funds. Mayer may not get over this hump. 

Shaky finances in France usually are quickly reflected in rising prices. 
And wages are tied to prices by law. Mayer doesn't appear to have any anti- 
inflationary measures in mind. A House of Rothschild banker, he has less hold 
on the people than Pinay, won't be able to "talk down" prices so successfully. 


























>> Mayer's tax program is the same as Pinay's. Based on a promise of no tax 
increase linked with watered-down tax reform. Tax collections, it is hoped, 
will be improved by simplifying procedures and clamping down on evaders. 

French Parliament doesn't like tax reform. Pinay couldn't get action on 
it and finally requested authority to institute reform by decree. He had to 
resign. Mayer is asking the same authority. This may be his undoing. Neither 
his own Radical Party nor the De Gaullists go much for government by decree. 











>> Where to get gold is perhaps Mayer's toughest problem right now..... 

French gold and dollar reserves were built up to fairly respectable levels 
last summer, mainly through U.S. aid. Now they are almost completely depleted. 

All future trade deficits with the European Payments Union must be paid 
completely in gold. And for months France has run such deficits. 

Bank of France now has little gold aside from the backing for the currency. 

Cutting into the Bank of France's sacrosanct gold would require parlia-=- 
mentary approval and might well precipitate a panic. 

The EPU might give France another loan. But that's far from sure. 

Government holdings of gold are short in France. But the private hoards 
are huge, may total 4 billion dollars' worth. Repeated efforts to get this gold 
into official coffers have failed. Apparently only force could pull it in. 


























>> Mayer can squeeze by the immediate gold crisis if France doesn't show a 
big trade deficit with the EPU this month. Fingers are crossed in Paris. 

French exports, following a long decline, turned upward in the fourth 
quarter of 1952. Imports have been cut back sharply. 

Trade with the EPU countries may be cloSe to balance this month. 

But what's needed is a big export surplus to build up cash reserves. 

Pinay's tax rebates for exporters will be continued by Mayer. However, 
the main trouble is high prices of French exports. Another franc devaluation 
to stimulate exports? Maybe--but not right now. Mayer will let things drift 
for a while. His whole policy is one of drift--in dangerous currents. 
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Easy accessibility to the market places 
of the world, plus rapidly expanding 
regional markets, has attracted leading 
companies such as Armstrong Tire & 
Rubber Company, Pet Milk Company, 
Edwin H. Fitler Company and many 
others to the industrially important states 
of Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi 
that comprise the Middle South. Over 
the last ten years imports and exports 
have increased 454%. at New Orleans, the 
nation’s second port. 

Yes, business is booming in the Middle 
South and there is room for expansion. 
The climate is mild, people are friendly, 
healthy and cooperative, and business has 
found in the Middle South the answer to 
many of its problems. 

Look into your future in 
THE MIDDLE SOUTH! 
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The last serious obstacle to total in- 
dustrial production will be overcome 
this year when the supply of steel 
rises enough to satisfy both civilian 
and military demand. 

Steel output was scheduled at a rate of 
116.8 million tons of ingots per year 
in the week ended January 17. The 
industry’s capacity, now 117.5 million 
tons per year, will rise to 121.5 by the 
end of this year, up about 21 million 
tons since June, 1950. 

Supply of finished steel for civilian use, 
as the top chart shows, will rise sharp- 
ly this year, amounting to 40 per cent 
more than in 1952, when a steel 
strike cut output. For the first time 
in the defense program, there will be 
a drop in steel requirements for the 
military and atomic-energy programs. 

Auto output rose to 105,223 passenger 
cars in the week ended January 10. 
The industry’s production in the first 
half of 1953 should run at least a 
third above the first half of 1952. 

Appliance manufacturers are planning 
bigger production this year. Inven- 
tories are low and demand is up. 

Construction activity will be supported 
by larger steel allotments. Highways, 
schools, sewers, waterworks, stores 
and garages can be built more freely. 

Home building, measured by units 
started, rose to a rate of 1,237,000 per 
year in December, the fourth straight 
monthly increase. Builders look for 
active demand in the spring, aided by 
general prosperity, easier credit terms 
and rising rents. 

U.S. output of goods and services 
rose to a rate of 355.2 billion dollars 
per year in the fourth quarter, up 12.2 
billion from the third. 





(1935-39=100) 


ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 


RETAIL TRADE 
(COMMERCE) 


FACTORY 
(FRB) 


MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity- 








Personal-consumption expenditures 
reached a rate of 221 billions per 
year, up 6 billions, or about half the 
rise in total national output: : 

Civilian demand for goods and services 
must rise steadily in years ahead if 
industry is to find an outlet for its 
growing production. Nearly all of the 
rise in U.S. output since start of the 





Growing Supply of Steel 


For Civilian Uses 
(Tons of Finished Steel) 





Total 
Supply 


For Military and 
Atomic-Energy 








Korean war has gone into military 
goods and services. By 1955, U.S. 
output can rise another 10 per cent, 
officials estimate. Over that period 
there will be little or no increase in 
Government purchases to absorb the 
increased supply. 

Alternative sources of purchasing 
power for consumers are being conjec- 
tured about by Government officials. 


DEPARTMENT-STORE TRADE 
(FRB) 


They include a further rise in wage 
rates, tax reductions and lower prices, 
A drop in prices, it is hoped, will per. 
mit the consumer’s dollar to go further, 
That would tend to lift or support the 
physical volume of production and 
trade. 

An obstacle to price cuts in manufac. 
tured goods is the small amount of 
profit now earned by manufacturers 
on each dollar of sales. Profits after 
taxes were only 4.3 cents per sales 
dollar in the third quarter of last year, 
compared with 6.7 in 1947-50. 

Total profits of all corporations, after 
taxes, have lagged far behind the 
growth in after-tax income of the 
population as a whole. Corporate 
profits, at a rate of 17.6 billions per 
year in the fourth quarter, were 8 
per cent below their 1947-50 average. 
After-tax income of individuals, at 
242 billions per year, was up 29 per 
cent from 1947-50. 

Lower taxes on corporate profits, likely 
in 1953 and 1954, will relieve the 
profit squeeze, but only in part. Be- 
fore-tax profits of manufacturers are 
8.9 cents per dollar of sales, against 
11.1 in 1947-50. 

Prices of industrial goods, at 112.8 on 
the BLS index, are only 1 per cent 
below a year ago. 

The consumer's price index, including 
rents and services, is still at its highest 
point on record. 

Key to the long-run outlook for business 
lies in the ability and willingness of 
consumers to buy what industry can 
produce. At this time, however, the 
chief source of new consumer buying 
power does not seem to lie in price 
cutting. 
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FACTORY 
PRODUCTION 
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—" travelers—from the Atlantic or Pacific Coasts, from 
the Gulf or the Great Lakes — head for the St. Louis Sheraton. 
Whether you arrive by air, rail, motor car or river boat—at the 
Sheraton you'll “‘sleep like a baby and eat like a king.” Same 
quality of facilities and service as at all Sheraton Hotels. The list 


below may help... Reservation by Sheraton Teletype. 





IN THE U.S. A. 
BOSTON CINCINNATI IN CANADA 
PROVIDENCE CHICAGO MONTREAL—Sheraton-Mt. Royal 
NEW YORK ST. LOUIS —The lourentien 
PHILADELPHIA WORCESTER TORONTO—King Edward 


BALTIMORE PITTSFIELD, Mass. WINDSOR—Prince Edward 
PITTSBURGH SPRINGFIELD, Mass. HAMILTON—Roya! Connaught 


SHERATON 


ROCHESTER DETROIT NIAGARA FALLS—Generol Brock 
BUFFALO DAYTONA BEACH, Flo. 




















© SHERATON CORP. OF AMERICA 
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(Full text follows of the review and outlook sections of 
the Economic Report of the President) 

To THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES: 

In this, my seventh and final Annual Economic Report to 
the Congress under the Employment Act of 1946, I think it 
appropriate to review the period of which the Act is both 
product and symbol. 

Early in the past quarter century, the United States fell 
from good times into a period of great economic adversity. 
Out of this experience, there arose "the compelling demand 





which finally produced the declaration of national economic 
policy contained in the Employment Act—that our great te- 
sources were pledged to the maintenance of maximum pr- 
duction, employment and purchasing power. 

Later within this quarter century, we achieved in great 
measure the kind of economic society of which the Act isa 
symbol—a prosperous and growing economy of free men, 
with increasing opportunity for all. In this accomplishment 
we have testimony that we can hold fast to our gains and 
add to them in the years ahead. 


The Progress of the American Economy During a Quarter Century 


During this past quarter century, the strength and vigor 
of the American economy have been severely tested. Since 
1929, the nation has suffered its most disastrous depression, 
fought its most costly war, and moved through a difficult 
postwar readjustment. Most recently, it has devoted a large 
portion of its output in the effort of the free world to over- 
come the menace of aggression. 

Now, despite the wastage of depression and the heavy but 
necessary expenditures for war and national security, the 
nation is far stronger economically than it was a quarter cen- 
tury ago. Its people are enjoying a much higher standard of 
living. Its farms and factories are far more productive. And 
it is displaying in remarkable fashion the capacity for eco- 
nomic growth on which its future welfare and security so 
largely depend. 


PRODUCTION, JOBS AND LIVING STANDARDS 

The nation’s progress during this past quarter century is 
evident in the figures which sum up total economic activity. 

In 1929, the output of all goods and services was 172 bil- 
lion dollars; in 1952, total output amounted to 345 billion 
dollars—measured in both cases in uniform 1952 prices. 
Industrial production has doubled, and agricultural output 
has risen about 50 per cent. 

Last year, on the average, more than 61 million workers 
had civilian jobs, compared with almost 48 million in 1929. 
Both were good years for employment. In 1952, however, 
the average individual worked fewer hours—and produced 
more goods. From 1929 to 1952, the length of the work 
week for all types of activity dropped from about 48 to 40 
hours, but each worker turned out on the average 80 per 
cent more goods and services. This greater yield reflects 
more and better equipment, and higher skills, than existed 
25 years ago. Invention and business initiative have more 
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than kept up with the rise in the number of men and women 
seeking work, and have made it possible for them to find 
better jobs. 

While we have been producing more for consumers, we 
have at the same time been adding to equipment on farms 
and in factories. In 1952, for example, we spent about 26 
billion dollars for machines and other kinds of durable equip- 
ment, compared with a little more than 11 billion dollars in 
1929, both measured in 1952 prices. 

Vast resource-development projects and conservation pr 
grams have been undertaken in the past quarter century, 
some public, some private, and many a mixture of the two. 
Public construction expenditures for flood control, navigs- 
tion improvements, agricultural-land reclamation, _hydro- 
electric power facilities, and soil and forest conservation have 
increased more than 300 per cent in real terms. Multiple: 
purpose development of the Tennessee, Columbia and other 
rivers has been far advanced. Huge additional amounts are 
being invested in atomic energy. Private mining, timber and 
other concerns have increasingly adopted conservation prac 
tices, and have invested heavily in research and develop 
ment. Individual farmers, frequently aided by the Gover 
ment, have greatly enlarged their investment in their owl 
land. Production and consumption of nearly all raw material 
have increased since 1929, These developments have enor 
mously enlarged the productive power of our factories and 
farms, helped to power and equip the American home with 
the most modern conveniences, and correspondingly lifted 
the standard of living. 

The nation’s progress is shown also in greatly increased 
earnings and improved living standards. In 1929, average 
annual income after taxes was a little more than $1,000 pet 
capita, while last year the average was about $1 ,500—agail 
measured in 1952 prices. It should be noted that, while the 
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eal buying power of individuals was rising, the population 
of the United States increased by about 35 million. Our 
economy now provides much more for many more people. 

The greatly improved living standards which have been 
achieved during the past quarter century are evident in more 
tangible data than the number of dollars earned or spent. 

In 1929, there were 23 million automobiles in use, and in 
1952 there were 44 million. In the same span of time, the 
number of homes with a mechanical refrigerator increased 
fom about 10 to 80 per cent. The number with radios in- 
creased from 40 to 96 per cent, and 40 per cent now have 
television sets. Compared with 10 per cent in 1929, nearly 
90 per cent of all farms are now electrified. 

During the era as a whole, we have built 12 million new 
nonfarm homes, most of them since World War II. Home 
ownership increased from 48 per cent of all families in 1930 
to 55 per cent in 1950. Terms of housing finance have im- 
proved greatly, bringing home ownership within the reach 
of lower-income groups, and also facilitating construction of 
apartments and other houses for rent. In the blighted sec- 
tions of cities, a hopeful number of slum-clearance and re- 
development projects both public and private have been 
undertaken, though far from enough. 

And the record has not been written in total quantities 
alone, whether of dollars, automobiles or houses. The prod- 
ucts of our economy are now far better distributed than they 
used to be. Adequate statistics do not go back to 1929. But 
since 1935-36, the real incomes of families and single per- 
sons in the lowest two fifths of the income range have in- 
creased 90 per cent, while the increase in the top fifth has 
been about 40 per cent. This improved distribution is not only 
amark of social progress and increasing human contentment, 
it is also a vital underpinning of sustained and advancing 
general prosperity for all sectors of the economy. 


ECONOMIC JUSTICE AND THE HIGHER VALUES 

Improved and more widely available education, medical 
care and economic security are among the cherished features 
of the American way of life. So’ are the basic freedoms, full 
enjoyment of which depends upon progressive removal of 
discriminatory practices in the market place and elsewhere. 
These are higher values in the sense that they are abiding 
objectives of policy and action. But they also undergird 
the economic and moral strength of the country. They pro- 
vide the source of a strong, healthy and skilled labor force, 
and an imaginative and responsible management. They 
provide a motivation for economic growth. 

Although the pursuit of these values during the past 
quarter century has been interrupted by depression, world- 
wide war, and the necessities of the defense build-up, con- 
siderable headway has nonetheless been made. 

Total educational expenditures, in constant prices, have 
about doubled since 1929. Capital outlays for public schools, 
again in constant prices, have gone up 63 per cent in the 
same period. Teachers are better trained, curriculums have 
improved, and schools are designed for more effective 
leaning. 

Total per capita expenditures for health and medical 
stvices have nearly doubled during this era, after adjust- 
ing for price change. Outlays for hospital construction, both 
public and private, have risen about 83 per cent. There is 
me doctor for every 740 persons now, compared with one 
for every 800 in 1929. Expenditures for medical research 
mounted to nearly 200 million dollars in 1952. The quality 
of medical care has improved with the development of new 
drugs, better techniques of surgery and hospital treatment, 
and the extension of preventive medicine. 

It has been essential to do justice to those who have 
fought to defend us against enemies. Since 1929, the num- 
et of veterans has increased from 4.7 million to 19.7 mil- 

Veterans and their families now comprise 40 per cent 
of the total civilian population. Some 7.8 million veterans 
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GROWTH IN PRODUCTION SINCE 1929 


Total output and industrial production have doubled since 1929 


ond agricultural production has risen by almost one-half. 
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have received education and training aid since World War II, 
and an additional 600,000 have received vocational-rehabili- 
tation training. Increasing numbers of Korean war veterans 
will be receiving similar help. Unemployment insurance has 
been paid to about 9 million veterans. Farm and business 
loans, and housing-mortgage guarantees and loans, have 
also helped veterans. 

Progress in social security has been significant, with the 
advent in the mid-1930s of old-age insurance, unemploy- 
ment insurance, and new and improved public-assistance 
programs. The federal old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram covers 45 million persons, while federal-State public 
assistance is available for dependent children, the blind, 
needy old persons, and the permanently and totally disabled. 
The federal-State unemployment-insurance system now cov- 
ers about 35 million jobs. 

The eventual elimination of discrimination based on race, 
religion, economic status, or section of the country is a con- 
tinuing objective of national policy. Discrimination is in part 
economic in origin, and can be reduced by economic meas- 
ures. Throughout the past quarter century, particularly as 
part of the economic and social reforms of the ’30s, great 
though insufficient gains have been made. 

Workers have been guaranteed the right to organize and 
bargain collectively. The Fair Labor Standards Act estab- 
lished the principle of minimum wages and maximum hours. 
Fair-employment-practices acts have been passed in some 
12 States. 

Economic justice for American agriculture has advanced 
tremendously since the period just before the great depres- 
sion. Vast conservation programs, intensified agricultural re- 
search, loans and assistance to farm families, especially low- 
income families, price supports to reduce instability, and 
rural electrification have combined to improve rural life. 
Since 1929, per capita farm income in constant dollars has 
increased about 80 per cent. The gain here has been rela- 
tively large, because the farmer had been left so far behind 
during the uneven prosperity of the late 1920s. 

Opportunities for business have also widened, particularly 
as a result of the unprecedented period of prosperity since 
around 1940. There were only a third as many business 
failures in 1952 as in 1929, even though the number of busi- 
ness firms in operation has increased by one third. In this 
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quarter century, while wholesale prices rose 80 per cent 
and consumers’ prices 55 per cent, corporate profits rose 
more than 300 per cent before taxes and more than 100 per 
cent after taxes. 

Working conditions have benefited enormously under the 
joint impact of union efforts, business policies of sharing 
productivity gains, and government programs. For factory 
workers with three dependents, the increase in average 
weekly take-home pay (after allowing for the taxes paid by 
a family of this size) has been from $39 to about $63, meas- 
ured in 1952 prices. 


REINFORCEMENTS AGAINST ECONOMIC FLUCTUATIONS 

During recent weeks, a variety of commentators far and 
wide have noted the profoundly protective and stabilizing 
elements which have been built into our economic system 
during the past quarter century. There is now a rather preva- 
lent view that the danger of any economic setback getting 
out of hand during the next few years is minimized by 
broader and fairer distribution of income among individuals 
and economic groups; a more progressive tax system which 
automatically adjusts in part to changes in business condi- 
tions; a level of public expenditures which, while we all 
want to see it lower as soon as world conditions permit, 
stabilizes demand and stimulates private investment; un- 
employment compensation and the rest of the social-security 
system; farm price supports; a far more shockproof system of 
banks and securities exchanges; the greater firmness of wage 
rates due in part to strong unions; and more enlightened 
business practices with respect to pricing, marketing, collec- 
tive bargaining, and investment planning. And not the least 
of the stabilizing effects of these programs is the increasing 
confidence in the maintenance of prosperity which they 
inspire. 


The Promise Ahead 


. . . The potential for further growth and improvement in 
the American economy, even over the short span of the next 
10 years, is challenging—in production, in living standards, 
in correction of inequities, and in stable and more satisfying 
jobs. In addition, the opportunity and necessity for economic 
development in other countries of the free world represent 
a vastly important new frontier. With all of this, we need 
to sustain our national security lest opportunity be denied 
us altogether. 


NEW FRONTIERS OF ECONOMIC GROWTH 

Ten years from now, a labor force of 76 to 80 million, 
working more effectively with better tools but somewhat 
fewer hours per week, could produce annually about 475- 
500 billion dollars’ worth of goods and services—measured 
in today’s prices. This is about 40 per cent above the present 
level, and represents an average increase of slightly over 3 
per cent a year. 

The consumer portion of total production could by then 
come to about 340-350 billion dollars. This would be about 
$2,000 for every man, woman, and child in the country, or 
about 40 per cent more than each person received in 1952. 
Over the next 10 years, we should be able to raise the aver- 
age income of all American families correspondingly. 

With a gross national product of about 475-500 billion dol- 
lars, well over 40 billion dollars could be spent for new non- 
farm plant and equipment; 15 billion or better for new hous- 
ing; more than 15 billion on schools, highways, hospitals, re- 
sources-development projects and other public works. Invest- 
ment in American agriculture could be substantially larger 
than the 1952 level of 5.5 billion dollars. 

Growth in certain industries, such as plastics, man-made 
fibers and electronics, undoubtedly will continue to far out- 
run average growth. Machinery and electrical lines will have 
to expand steadily, along with the basic services of transport 
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MUCH REMAINS TO BE DONE 

Despite these great gains, many of our domestic econonj 
problems have not been solved, some things should hay 
been done better, many inadequacies still exist, and abo, 
all, the task of maintaining and advancing the rate of prog. 
ress and forging new tools to meet new needs is alway 
with us. In addition, while the current defense build-up j 
near its peak, the new problem of America’s role in th 
world economy presses for solution. This problem will Joy 
endure, and it will call for many further changes jn oy, 
thought and’ action. 

Here at home, the recent period of economic growth hy 
been accompanied by periodic inflation. Such periods of jp. 
flation not only threaten the continuance of growth but aly 
prevent the benefits of growth from being enjoyed equitably 
by all the people in all sectors of the economy. We cy 
still observe, despite unparalleled prosperity, deprivation ¢ 
one kind or another among American families to be counted 
in the millions. We may face in the future, particularly 
when defense spending can safely be reduced, more ser. 
ous tests of our ability to avoid depression than those whidhf f= 
have occurred since World War II. And as we continue tp 
build safeguards against such a test, it would be imprudent 
to rely excessively upon the stabilizing factors already in 
being which have been set forth above. They are not o 
themselves sufficiently strong to check inflation when it 
threatens, or to safeguard us from depression and maintain 
continuous prosperity and growth. 

While much has been accomplished, much remains to 
be done. 

The basic legislation which calls for this Economic Report 
—the Employment Act of 1946—is the framework within 
which we should strive to develop the further improvement 
of our economic condition .. . 
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and electric power. Better housing, more and better automo 
biles, and a whole range of new or improved fixtures for the 
home are well within reach over the next decade. A steady 
improvement in the American diet will take place. 

We shall run into some difficulties. Certain raw material, 
especially metals, may become scarcer and more costly. The 
base of natural resources will wear thinner. Consumption er 
penditures will have to expand persistently, to provide ade 
quate markets for business. 

But with intelligent and timely adjustment of private aul 
public policies, to serve a fully employed and active economy, 
we can during the next decade reach the goals set forth above 





NEW FRONTIERS OF ECONOMIC JUSTICE 

The promise ahead is more than reaching certain levels 
employment, production, and income. It also involves 
further improved distribution of the benefits of economigl & 
growth, and special care for those who are less fortunatel 
situated. 

Despite great progress in raising income levels and distrib 
uting these increases in a manner favorable to low am 
middle-income groups, there are still] many American familig 
whose incomes are inadequate. In 1951, one quarter of 3 
families had less than $2,000 of spendable money income; 4 
per cent had less than $3,000. Some of these families ha 
home-produced fuel and food which raise living standard 
Some are aged couples, or other families with substanti 
assets to draw on; some are young single persons whose need 
are less. But the picture does not justify complacency. 1 
median liquid-asset holding, excluding currency, for the 
der-$2,000 income group is less than $10; and about o 
third have debts. 

The problem of low-income families is no longer caus 
by general unemployment, or generally substandard wage 
or very low prices for farm products. The problem centers 
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with special disabilities: racial-minority families, 
families, families with sickness, families where there 





















































havi js lack of sufficient training and education for the princi- 
above wage earner, and farm families on substandard farms. 
.f Unskilled and service workers had an average family income 
ways of only $2,320 in 1951. We must press forward to reduce 
-up iff these disabilities, and to care for them when they are un- 
n th avoidable. 
| long It is feasible within a decade to raise all the families 
N ou! whose incomes are now below $4,000 annually to that level 
(measured by present-day prices), plus providing all the new 
th haf families with this much income, in a full-employment econ- 
of in. f omy. We should set this as a target for a basic American 
it alo standard of living for all within a decade. In fact, this would 
titably | require less than half the total gain in personal incomes that 
e can! we can achieve, leaving more than half for raising still further 
ion off the incomes of families already above this basic standard. 
sunt f In the mid-1930s, it was no exaggeration to speak of one 
cularly 
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third of a nation ill-fed, ill-clad and ill-housed. Since then, 
the one third has been reduced to one fifth, or maybe less, 
on the old standards. ; 

But as our power to produce increases, our standards and 
woals rightly increase also. The job ahead of us remains large. 
About one fourth of our nonfarm dwelling units and a much 
higher percentage of our farm housing are substandard. 

any families still suffer from malnutrition. The amounts 
pent in recent years for schools and hospitals have been far 
eS, as a per cent of total national production, than was spent 
n 1939. Living conditions in large sections of our cities are 

sing, calling for vast slum clearances and redevelop- 
ment effort. 

Despite much progress in social security since the real be- 
ginning of the program in 1935, important gaps remain. 
ramers are not covered by old-age insurance. Some 5 mil- 

wage and salary workers are still outside the unemploy- 
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ment-insurance program. Welfare assistance is not adequate 
to meet the requirements of many disabled people, uninsured 
old people and their dependents. About half of our families 
find difficulty in meeting the cost of essential medical care. 

Standards of adequacy change with the times. What is 
enough in a 250-billion-dollar economy is not enough in a 
350-billion-dollar economy, and will be still less than enough 
in a 400 or 500-billion-dollar economy. For example, old-age 
insurance has not only been insufficiently adjusted for changes 
in the price level; it has not been brought into line with 
the fact that the economy of today and tomorrow can afford 
a higher standard of living among the old than the economy 
of yesterday. In our long-range programs, we should provide 
for growth as the whole economy grows. This will have 
economic as well as social benefits. For if the millions of our 
people who are beyond working age should be unable to 
join in the demand for more and better products, the total 
market would not be adequate to support our expanding pro- 
ductive power. What we do in these fields should not be re- 
garded as measures necessary to save a weak economy from 
disaster. Instead, we should scale these efforts to what a 
strong and expanding economy can and should accomplish. 


NEW FRONTIERS OF WORLD DEVELOPMENT 


The international responsibilities of the United States are 
carried out in part through its political and moral influence, 
and in part through the use of its vast economic strength. The 
deployment of much of its economic force abroad, in the 
form of military and economic aid, may appear to be at the 
expense of lifting living standards at home. 

If there be any conflict between these two purposes, it 
does not permit the choice of one course to the exclusion of 
the other. Should the United States reduce sharply or pre- 
maturely the military and economic aid which is doing so 
much to strengthen the free world, this country might be 
forced to abandon the domestic gains which it plans for the 
future. For if Communism should gain abroad, we would 
have to become an armed fortress at terrific cost. The prereq- 
uisite of a free, strong and prosperous America is full partici- 
pation in the effort to create strength and prosperity through- 
out the free world. 

In short, the free world cannot be permanently peaceful 
until the free world makes further progress toward full and 
more productive employment—toward release from the burden 
of the underemployment of its potential resources. Prosperity, 
like peace, is indivisible, and in our pursuit of a full-employ- 
ment policy at home we must never lose sight of this 
supremely important truth. 

Hence our concern with the economic development of 
other free countries. This is especially true of the economi- 
cally less-developed countries and areas of the free world, 
where the provision of capital equipment and managerial 
and labor skills is a prerequisite to speeded-up economic 
growth and improved living standards. As the momentum of 
industrial and agricultural growth gathers in these less de- 
veloped areas, incomes will increase, and they will buy and 
sell more in other markets. As the level of world trade in- 
creases, the benefits to us will involve increased supplies of 
many raw materials, including critically needed strategic 
metals. We must import to live; and we must import more if 
we want to export at high and rising levels. We must work 
with other free nations to remove trade restrictions, and to 
make more effective the sound policy of reciprocal trade. We 
must not reduce aid so quickly as to undermine the improv- 
ing foundations for trade. 

America is now confronted with the challenge to make 
its fair contribution toward world peace and security. Happy 
will be the day when we can rise to the nobler challenge of 
participating more fully in the advancement of world pros- 
perity. This may be our most significant contribution to hu- 
man betterment in the second half of the twentieth century. 
January 14, 1953. Harry S. TRUMAN 
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DULLES REVEALS POLICY 
ON WORLD FOR U.S. 


Testimony of New Secretary of State at Senate Hearing 








Since the election of last November, all the 
world has waited eagerly to see what will 
happen to U. S. foreign policy under the new 
Eisenhower Administration. 

A preview of policy changes is available 
now in testimony by John Foster Dulles, the 
new Secretary of State, before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee. 
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This much is clear: The U.S. Government, 
from now on, will be tougher, more decisive, 
in dealing with Russia. The old policy of mere 
“containment” of Communist expansion will 
be abandoned. 








Using methods short of general war, U. 5. 
will seek to liberate captive peoples. 
Excerpts from the testimony follow. 





Chairman Wiley (Rep.), of Wisconsin: What is your con- 
ception of the relationship between the Senate, the President, 
and the Secretary of State in formulating the carrying out 
of foreign policy? 

Dulles: I believe that the executive should consult with 
the Congress, both branches of the Congress, with respect 
to the development of foreign policy, and not merely 
present the Congress with some result as an accomplished 
fact which the Congress, or the Senate, as the case may be, 
has to take or leave. 

I have been impressed by the fact, perhaps from my own 
experience in the Senate, that very often the executive de- 
velops an international project to a point where then the 
Congress or the Senate is almost forced to take it because at 
that stage, to reject it, would have perhaps worse conse- 
quences than to take it; but, where the ; .oject itself is im- 
perfect, and where in my opinion if Congress had been con- 
sulted in advance, and its wisdom gained, we would have 
had a sounder project than that which ultimately emerged . . . 

Senator Wiley: I am particularly interested in some things 
that I have read recently, where you made some statement 
to the effect that you were not in favor of the policy of con- 
tainment; and I think you advocated a more dynamic or 
positive policy. Can you tell us more specifically what you 
have in mind? 

Dulles: There are a number of policy matters which I 
would prefer to discuss with the Committee in executive 
session, but I have no objection to saying in open session 
what I have said before: namely, that we shall never have 
a secure peace or a happy world so long as Soviet Com- 
munism dominates one third of all of the peoples that there 
are, and is in the process of trying at least to extend its 
rule to many others. 

These people who are enslaved are people who deserve 
to be free, and who, from our own selfish standpoint, ought 
to be free because if they are the servile instruments of a 
despotic progressive despotism, they will eventually be 
welded into a force which will be highly dangerous to our- 
selves and to all of the free world. 

Therefore, we must always have in mind the liberation 
of these captive peoples. Now, liberation does not mean a 
war of liberation. Liberation can be accomplished by 
processes short of war. We have, as one example, not an 
ideal example, but it illustrates my point, the defection of 
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Yugoslavia, under Tito, from the domination of Soviet 
Communism. 

Well, that rule of Tito is not one which we admire, ani 
it has many aspects of despotism, itself; but at least it illus 
trates that it is possible to disintegrate this present monolithic 
structure, which, as I say, represents approximately ow 
third of all the people that there are in the world. 

The present tie between China and Moscow is an unhoh 
arrangement which is contrary to the traditions, the hope 
the aspirations of the Chinese people. Certainly we cannt 
tolerate a continuance of that, or a welding of the 450 mil 
lion people of China into the servile instruments of Sovie 
aggression. P 

Therefore, a policy which ,only aims at containing 
Russia where it now is, is, in‘ itself, an unsound _polic 
but it is a policy which is bound to fail because a pure 
defensive policy never wins against an aggressive policy. 


your only policy is to stay where we are, we will be drivef 


back. It is only by keeping alive the hope of liberation, }) 
taking advantage of that wherever opportunity arises, that ve 
will end this terrible peril which dominates the world, whic! 
imposes upon us such terrible sacrifices and so great fears ft 
the future. But all of this can be done and must be done if 
ways which will not provoke a general war, or in ways whic 
will not provoke an insurrection which would be crushed 
with bloody violence, such as was the case, for example, whet 
the Russians instigated the Polish revolt, under General Boi 
and merely sat by and watched them when the Germa 
exterminated those who were revolting. 

It must be and can be a peaceful process, but those w 
do not believe that results can be accomplished by mor 
pressures, by the weight of propaganda, just do not kno 
what they are talking about. 

I ask you to recall the fact that Soviet Communism, i 
self, has spread from controlling 200 million people s0 
seven years ago, to controlling 800 million people today, ‘ 
it has done that by methods of political warfare, psychologic 
warfare and propaganda, and it has not actually used the Re 
Army as an open aggressive force in accomplishing that. 

Surely what they can accomplish, we can accomplish. 

Surely if they can use moral and psychological fo 
we can use it; and, to take a negative, defeatist attitude 
not an approach which is conducive to our own welfare, § 
in conformity with our own historical ideas . . . 
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Senator Wiley: I understand, from your previous state- 
ment, Senator [Mr. Dulles], that if you inaugurate any plan 
such as you have suggested, that before the matter was put 
into action, you would have full consultation with this Com- 
mittee, is that correct? 

Dulles: That would be my policy, yes, sir... 

Senator Wiley: Do you want to say anything to us as to 
your conversation with Mr. Churchill? 

Dulles: I can only say that those conversations were of an 
extremely general character. He did not seek commitments 
of any kind. He did not come, himself, prepared to discuss 
any concrete matter. He came without secretariats, no staff, 
merely as an individual, and our talks were the same kind 
of talks that you and I would have, and did have in New 
York after dinner, when we sat with the coffee after dinner, 
and chatted about the affairs of the world. 

Senator Wiley: In other words, there were no commit- 
ments? 

Dulles: Absolutely none whatever—none sought and none 
given. 

Senator Wiley: If and when you are qualified [as Secre- 
tary of State], what do you hope to accomplish in the next 
ear? .. 

F etles: I think, Mr. Chairman, that the first task is to 
review and reappraise the present policies. 

Those policies have in them many good elements, but, 
on the other hand, the situation has changed and deteri- 
orated in many parts of the world. 

Sov’ Many of the hopes that we had, today are of dubious 

validity, and I believe that our policies in relation to Europe 
re, av@ and in relation to Asia, in relation to Africa, South America, 
it illu. and in relation to the Near and Middle East, all require 
nolithic a study to be sure we come up with something that is 
ly one the best. 
There is always a great danger that, without intend- 
unhoh§ ing to do so, you fall into a rut or a process that already 
hope exists. The tendency is—there is a momentum that carries 
canni™ you along the line of present action, and it is very difficult 
50 milf to get the opportunity to really make a fresh review. The 
- Sovie'lf easy thing is to carry on. 
I do not say that all present policies should either be 
itainin§ abandoned or changed, but I do think that as one looks 
polic:§ around the world, and you see the fact that at the present 
pure time, for example, the units in Europe we hoped for seem 
dlicy. i to be slipping away, the tendency is toward disintegration, 
- drivel instead of toward integration. 
ion, )/ When you see the problems between Europe and Africa, 
that wij and the fact that we need some policy there which will take 
, whicllf account of the legitimate aspirations of the people of 
ears {oi Europe, and the people of Africa, the great menace that 
done iff arises in the Middle East, and the unfortunate ill will which 
s whic we have, in a large part of the world—the fact that the wars 
crush in the Far East are going on, the Korean war, the Indo- 
e, whe China war, the fact that in South America there is a strong 
ral Bo} underground of Communism that is growing there—all those 
ermal things I think alert us to the necessity of making a fresh ap- 
praisal of our policies, and I hope to do that. And I hope 
that before the end of the year we'will be able to come up 
with either fresh policies or with a fresh conviction that 
the existing policies are the best that we can find; and I 
= hope that, in most cases, we can find better policies. 
usm, j= =That would be the task, in my opinion, of the Secre- 
le som tary of State during the early months of his office . . . 
lay, @ Senator Smith (Rep.), of New Jersey: In reading some 
logic of your addresses, Mr. Dulles, especially the recent address 
the Re you made, I think before some church group in December 
that. [U. S. News & World Report, Dec. 19, 1952], I got the feel- 
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oe ing that you realize that the big conflict in the world is 
A een the spiritual forces we might say that have faith in 





some divine power, as against the atheism and materialism of 
the Communists, that an ideological struggle is before us 
in all of our policies and everything that we do. 
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Is that a fair statement of your position, or can you develop 
it any further? 

Dulles: The threat of Soviet Communism, in my opinion, 
I don’t know whether it is the gravest threat that ever faced 
the United States, but it is the gravest threat that has ever 
faced what we call Western civilization, or, indeed, any civil- 
ization which was dominated by a spiritual faith. 

Soviet Communism is atheistic in its philosophy, and 
materialistic. It believes that human beings are nothing 
more than somewhat superior animals; that they have no 
soul, no spirit, no right to personal dignity, and that the best 
kind of a world is that world which is organized as a well- 
managed farm is organized, where certain animals are 
taken out to pasture, and they are fed and brought back 
and milked, and they are given a barn shelter over their 
heads, and that is a form of society which is most conducive 
to the material welfare of mankind. That is their opinion. 
That can be made into a persuasive doctrine, if one does 
not believe in the spiritual nature of man. 

If you do believe in the spiritual nature of man, it is a doc- 
trine which is utterly unacceptable and wholly irreconcilable. 

I do not see how, as long as Soviet Communism holds 
those views, and holds also the belief that its destiny is to 
spread those views throughout the world—to organize the 
whole world on that basis—it is difficult for me to see how 
there can be any permanent reconciliation . . . 

Senator Smith: Now, Mr. Dulles, the question has been 
raised in some quarters as to whether you are more interested 
in one part of the world than the other; whether you are 
more interested in the European problems, or Far East prob- 
lems, or some other; and I have understood you to take the 
position of the global nature of present world affairs, and the 
present world situation, and rather than any particular em- 
phasis on any particular area. Will you give us a little 
thought on that? 

Dulles: In my opinion, under the modern conditions, both 
of open warfare and, you might call it, political warfare, 
there is no geographical area which is effectively defensible 
without regard to the other. In other words, a condition of 
interdependence has been forced upon us by modern con- 
ditions, and the use to which modern facilities are put by 
the Soviet Communists. 

There are those in Europe, for example, who believe, or 
seem to believe, that Europe alone could be made defensible; 
just as there are people who believe that the United States 
alone can be made defensible. 

We call those people a name—I never liked the use of these 
names, because they lend themselves to misinterpretation and 
unfair use—but such people have been called “isolationists.” 

I say, the people in Europe who believe that Europe 
alone can be defensible, without regard to what happens in 
Asia and Africa, they are even more blind, or more isolation- 
ist, than those who believe that our own country can be 
made defensible without regard to what goes on anywhere 
else. 

Now, the Soviet Communist strategy is global, and to the 
extent that we give priority to any area, it can only be be- 
cause the strategy of a global conspiracy requires us to do so. 

I think we have been neglectful in failing to take account 
of the fact that Soviet Communist policy has, from the first 
time it was laid out fully—I think it was by Stalin in 1924, 
in a lecture he gave called “The Foundation of Leninism,” 
and the chapter on strategy and tactics is one of the most 
fruitful things to study that I know of—and there he makes 
perfectly clear that, in the first instance, the program is to 
dominate what he calls the colonial and dependent areas— 
China, India, the Middle East—and that, if he can get con- 
trol of what he calls these reserves of the West, then the 
West will be so weakened and so encircled, itself, that it will 
fall almost without a struggle to the Communists. 

I think there has been a tendency to ignore the fact that 
Soviet Russia has what you might call an “Asia first” policy. 
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That does not mean, of course, that I have any feeling that 
Asia is more important than Europe is. Europe is extremely 
important, not only because of its material power, which 
is great, if you added the industrial power and resources 
of Western Europe to the Soviet Union, it would very 
sharply change the balance of material power in the world, 
the steel productive capacity, and things of that sort. That 
is something that must not happen; but, also it must not 
happen that that area is so surrounded that it is unable 
to defend itself. Therefore, we must have a_ global 
strategy which takes into account the global strategy of our 
enemies. 

Senator Humphrey (Dem.), of Minnesota: Mr. Dulles, I 
would just like to ask you a few questions with reference to, 
first, your point of view pertaining to our reciprocal trade 
program. This will be coming before Congress and will be 
of vital concern to all of us. 

I believe that you have taken the stand, in reference to 
the importance of foreign trade, in contrast to the extended 
foreign aid. 

I have before me a statement that you made some years 
ago, and I think it might be somewhat applicable at the 
present, and I quote from the New York Times of March 
25, 1928: 

“So long as our policy remains one of high tariff and col- 
lection of war debts, we must finance our exports largely by 
loaning the foreigners the wherewithal to pay for them.” 

I realize that is an old statement, but the world situation 
does not seem to have changed a great deal, and I wonder 
if you could tell us your views as to what the reciprocal trade 
program should be in so far as it is coming up before us again. 

Dulles: In general, my views correspond to those which 
you have referred to, as long ago as 1928. 

I believe that the United States is a great creditor na- 
tion, and as a great protective power ought to, in its own 
interests, try to encourage the volume of world trade on a 
mutually advantageous basis. 

Every rule must be dealt with in relation to the particular 
facts at the particular time in the particular situation, and 
there are some facts in the present world situation which I 
do not know with sufficient intimacy to have come to any 
definite conclusion, but which are certainly relevant. 

Among those is the fact that the United States is sub- 
stantially the only country, the only large country, which 
has relatively low tariffs, and a freely convertible dollar 
which is very much prized because the American dollar is 
the only medium in the world which people can get with 
reasonable confidence that if they hold it, it retains its 
value—and I think that will now be the case—and which 
can be converted into goods of almost any kind and 
variety. 

Therefore, any nation in the world that creates a surplus 
prefers to send that surplus into the United States, rather 
than to exchange its surpluses or deal with countries who 
do not have a currency of comparable value. 

Now, that is an abnormal situation, and I think the situa- 
tion has to be taken into account, as we deal practically with 
this problem . . . 

Now if for instance you had a genuine economic unity in 
Europe or such as we have hoped to get as the result of the 
European Recovery Plan where that was set out as one of 
the objectives that we had for the so-called Marshall Plan, if 
there was greater freedom within the sterling-currency area, 
which was an objective we thought we were achieving by 
the sterling loan of 1946, then the pressures upon the dol- 
lar, you might say, the dollar area, would not be as great 
as they are today. 

And I think if we move along this line, we should move 
pari passu [at equal pace] with movements in other areas to 
eliminate, as far as practical elsewhere, some of the ab- 
normal conditions which set up an abnormal dumping, you 
might almost say, of goods in the American market, be- 
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cause we still have the most valuable currency in the worl 
and no other country of size has currency of comparabk 
value, so we have through the very validity of our curren 
something of premium value which attracts goods, not in the 
normal course of trade but in many respects in an artific 
way, and whether our industry, agriculture, labor should 
required to accept all the accomplishments of that is some. 
thing which I think needs to be studied. I don’t say that | 
have the answer, but I just think it is a problem .. . 

Senator Mansfield (Dem.), of Montana: Could you gi 
the Committee your ideas about the Point Four Program? 

Dulles: I think that the Point Four Program in conception 
is one of the best of our programs in the economic as disting 
from the purely political field. I have the impression tha 
in operation the Point Four program has tended to move 
toward handouts and grants-in-aid which were not withip 
the spirit of the original Point Four program . . . 

Senator Knowland (Rep.), of California: You mentioned 
in regard to South America the situation where there ha 
been some Communist activity, but it has seemed to me that 
in the past several years our position vis-a-vis our South 
American neighbors and Central American neighbors ha 
deteriorated somewhat in other lines other than merely th 
activity which is taking place .. . 

Would you care to say anything about that in this global 
situation, and while we recognize the pressing problems of 
Europe and Asia, would you care to say anything as to the 
importance of rebuilding and ‘reinforcing that spirit of co. 
operation of the Americas? 

Dulles: I attach the utmost importance to that, Senator 
Knowland. The American policy—and I use that now to 
cover both American continents, because that was our first 
United States policy, the Monroe Doctrine, and we shoul 
never abandon that concept of the solidarity of the Amer: 
can republics, and we should also not take it for granted 
that that solidarity is going to go on automatically. 

Now, in the face of the very urgent and open problems 
of Europe and the Far East, there has been a tendency to 
think we can let the American policy slide and we would 
be all right, and we can forget about it for 10 or 15 years 
and come back and find conditions as they were, but that 
is not the case. 

There is a very strong well-organized Communist move- 
ment in most of the Latin-American countries. There is 
also a Fascist movement in the Argentine which has tentacles 
elsewhere. At the present time in my opinion there: is 
you might say, a working alliance between the Fascist and 
the Communist elements to agree at least on one propos: 
tion. That is hatred of the Yankee, and to destroy the iv- 
fluence of the so-called colossus to the north in Central and 
South America. 

That is making considerable progress. In my opinion we 
are not taking adequate steps to maintain the friendly re 
lations which are available to us in most of those countries 
but which we tend to neglect and fail to cultivate, on the 
theory that other situations are more pressing. 

Well, in a sense they are more pressing, but the way d 
wisdom is to see these troubles before they become acute. 
If we don’t deal with the problem until it becomes acute, 
then often it is too late to deal with it effectively. 

I have a feeling that the conditions in South America, 
Latin America, are somewhat comparable as to the cov- 
ditions as they were in China in the mid-’30s when the Com- 
munist movement was getting started, they were beginning 
to develop the hatred of the American and the Britisher 
but we didn’t do anything adequate about it. It went 0 
and on, and then finally it came to a climax in 1949. 

Well, if we don’t look out, we will wake up some mom 
ing and read in the newspapers that there happened i 
South America the same kind of thing that happened i 
China in ’49, and the time to meet it is before it reaches th 
strength that the Communist movement did in China in “9 
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Revlon’s Treasurer and General Manager, Joseph Revson, with “Fire and Ice” girl Dorian Leigh 


He kept 7,235 dates with this girl! 


Five months ago she was just an idea. 
Today, as the temptress who sells 
Revion’s new “Fire and Ice” Lipstick 
and Nail Enamel, she’s America’s most 
talked-about glamour girl! 

“She created the greatest shipping 
problem we ever had,” says Joseph 
Revson. ‘7,235 stores wanted ‘Fire and 
Ice’ merchandise and displays — to be 
delivered before the promotion date of 
November 1. 

“There was only one way to keep all 


those dates! And as heavy re-orders 
flooded in, we continued to fill them 
via Air Express. Volume is now the 
heaviest in our history! In maintaining 
that momentum—and keeping the good- 
will of the stores—Air Express service 
has been invaluable. 

“We don’t overlook costs, either. 
Air Express rates are the lowest in the 
field on practically every shipment we 
make. Witha volume like ours, those sav- 
ings add up to a very substantial figure !”” 


“OAR ORES 


GETS THERE FIRST 
Division of Railway Express Agency 















(This page presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages are written by other staff 





ind dently of these editorial views.) 














HEN THE MAN who has been elected President by 

the American people stands on the steps of the 
Capitol to be inaugurated, he takes an oath set forth 
verbatim in the Constitution ever since 1787. The Ar- 
ticle reads: 

“Before he enter on the execution of his office he 
shall take the following oath or affirmation: 

“ ‘I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faith- 
fully execute the office of President of the United 
States, and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, pro- 
tect, and defend the Constitution of the United States’.” 

These are fateful word$. They permit of no mental 
reservation. 


The oath does not mean that a President may 
tell members of Congress to pass laws which are admit- 
tedly of doubtful constitutionality, relying on a 
“packed” Supreme Court to decide them his way. 

The oath does not mean that powers never granted 
to the President by the Constitution—namely, to seize 
private property without a law authorizing the action— 
can be usurped by the Executive. 

The oath does not mean that a President may con- 
sider himself under no obligation to cooperate with 
committees of the Congress to preserve the Constitu- 
tion, especially when subversive influences are engaged 
in infiltration in a period of emergency. 

The oath does not mean that political friendships 
are to be given preference over the solemn obligation 
to select men best qualified for important posts not- 
withstanding the pressures of politicians inside or out- 
side of Congress. 

The oath does not mean that, when a war breaks out 
unexpectedly and our armed forces are promptly or- 
dered to defend American interests, the President may 
decide not to ask Congress for specific ratification of 
his action even though the Constitution provides lit- 
erally that only Congress may declare a state of war. 

The oath does not mean that a President shall ration- 
alize a full-fledged war as a “police action” and take 
refuge in so-called precedents involving minor mili- 
tary skirmishes in our history when the operation at 
hand involves casualties of troops larger by far than 
most of the wars in American history. 

The oath does not mean that a President can condone 
subversion or dishonesty in his entourage. For the 
measure of his fidelity to the Constitution is the 
diligence with which he cleans up such wrongdoing 
without demands from the outside. 

What does the oath really mean? 


INAUGURATING CHARACTER 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 












It is not merely a legal definition of duty or a pledge 
to perform a specified set of duties enumerated in our 
charter—the Constitution. It is a covenant of con- 
science. It is an affirmation of character. It is a confes- 
sion of faith and, above all, a public commitment to a 
course of honesty. 

Countless circumstances arise in the term of any 
President when the choice is between personal predi- 
lection or loyalty to a party or friend and the 
duty set forth in the Constitution itself. No matter 
what the pain or political injury, there can be no hesi- 
tation as to which decision to make or which action 
to take where the oath prods the conscience of a 
President. 

The Constitution wisely inserts in the oath the 
phrase “to the best of my ability.”’ This is a recognition 
of the limits of human fallibility and error. But the 
words do not mean: “I shall enforce the Constitution 
and the laws of the land in the best interest of my 
party or of the faction of individuals who have given 
me my office.” 

Nor does the phrase permit a rationalization which 
might say: “I will enforce the clauses of the Constitu- 
tion in accordance with my own judgment as to how 1 
they should be interpreted.” | 

The obligation is to follow the plain words of the 
Constitution. And where there is ambiguity or con- 
flicting decisions of the courts, the President’s duty is 
to rely on the honest judgment of competent legal ad- 
visers. This does not mean that the legal advisers shall 
be instructed to find ways and means of circumventing 
the words of the Constitution. 





Dwight Eisenhower is a man of integrity. He 
has commanded American troops on the battlefield. 
He was the trustee under the Constitution for millions 
of American citizens engaged in defending our freedom 
against the tyranny of the totalitarian. 

Dwight Eisenhower can bring to the Presidency what 
it has lacked in some recent Administrations, Republi- 
can and Democratic—character and honesty. For what 
profiteth a man that he shall win the plaudits of party 
or faction if he loses his soul! 

The American people are expecting the inaugural 
oath to be fulfilled by Dwight Eisenhower in the spirit 
and high purpose which our forefathers intended when 
they put those simple words into the Constitution of 
the United States. 

We are this week inaugurating character in the White 
House. 
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Another new development using 
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B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company does not make this 
vinyl sponge mop. We supply the Geon resin only. 


ing for Sales [dona that Clean Up? 


HE improvements in this revolu- 
tionary mop begin with the material 
itself. This one consists of sponge-like 
strings made from Geon paste resin. 
These strings absorb more water, clean 


better and, of course, shed no lint. The- 


mop is easy to wring dry and always 
smells outdoor-fresh. Choice of four 
bright colors that bring life into any 
kitchen. 

This mop is an example of a good sales 
idea—another hit for Geon polyviny! 
materials, famous for bringing a new 
sales lift into so many products. Durable 
flooring, handsome draperies, rot-and- 


mildew-proof sails, delicate fish lures, 
even a rigid material that can be sawed, 
welded, machined or drilled—are typical 
Geon-helped successes. 

Geon paste resin is just one of the 
Geon family of materials that includes 
other special-purpose resins, plastic 
granules and liquid latex. They can be 
used for coating, molding, casting or 
dipping. And they can make products 
resistant to heat and cold, water, abrasion, 
oils, greases and most chemicals. 

Perhaps Geon is the answer to your sales 
problem—a means of helping you de- 
velop or improve more saleable products. 


For technical information, just write 
Dept. B-1, B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Company, Rose Building, Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. Cable address: Goodchemco. In 
Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 








GEON RESINS e GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS ... the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable 


GEON polyvinyl materials e HYCAR American rubber ¢ GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers e HARMON organic colors 
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Well... well... well... how would you feel 

if you came down to your business some bright 

sunny morning and found your competitor’s advertising 
plastered all over the place ? 


Keep your temperature down—it isn’t happening 
to you, but to us. 


Uncle Sam says, ‘May I put up a mail box 
on your railroad property ?’’ We say, “Certainly ! 
Anything to accommodate the public.” 


And for years everybody’s happy. Then somebody 
in Washington gets a bright idea: turn mail boxes 
into advertising mediums for air mail! Pronto! 
It’s done. (See photos here.) 


But it ceases to be funny when you look at it 

from the business side. Railroads carry mail. 

Airlines carry mail. So they're competitors. 

But Uncle Sam pays airlines a lot more* for carrying 
a letter than he pays railroads. Airlines can apply 
this “‘velvet’’ to carrying passengers at less than 
actual cost. So what it amounts to is this... 

we subsidize the post office so the post office can 
subsidize the airlines, so the airlines can cut their 
passenger fares and take away our business. 


Pardon us, then, if we raise the question, ‘‘Isn’t it 
time for a little less Government regulation 

for the railroads, and a little less Government 
subsidy for railroad competitors ?”” 

*America’s railroads in 1951 carried 

92% of first-class inter-city mail and 

received 48.7 % of the pay. The airlines 


carried only 8% of first-class mail— 
but received 51.3% of the pay, 
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"Pennsylvania 


® “Railroad ‘’ 


Go by Train... In Safety and Comfort 














